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Unemployed in European Naliones 
Is Advocated for Estimated to Exceed 20 Million 


Work Insurance Pr. Klein Says Trend of Wages and Living 


Standards Abroad Continues Downward 


Senator Wagner Recom-| 
mends State Legislation | 


With Federal Encourage-| 


Cost Would Be Borne 
Wholly by Employers 
Views Expressed as Those of 


Individual Member of Select 
Committee Named to Study 





Feasibility of Proposal 


A report of the “individual views” of | 
Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, as| 


a@ member of the Select Committee of the 
Senate directed to investigate unemploy- 


ment insurance, will be presented to the | 


9 


Senate May recommending that the 


States by compulsory legislation make it | 


obligatory upon employers to provide in- 


surance or reserves to protect employes | 
against a stated period of unemployment, | 


Senator Wagner announced April 30. 
Senate Ordered Inquiry 
The investigation was ordered by the 
Senate Feb. 28, 1931, in response to a 
resolution offered by Senator Wagner. 
Other members of the Committee are 
Senator Hebert (Rep.), of Rhode Island, 
chairman, and Senator Glenn (Rep.), of 
Illinois. The report of the Committee has 
not yet been submitted to the Senate. 
Compulsory insurance does not mean 
that the States must operate the insur- 
ance system or that the States must con- 
tribute to the reserve fund, Senator Wag- 
ner said. The States, however, should re- 
quire employers to set up their own reserve 
funds and supervise the system, in his 
opinion. 
Federal Encouragement Asked 


State action should be encouraged by 
the Federal Government through coopera- 
tion in the establishment of a nation- 
wide employment service and by allowing 
employers to deduct from income tax a 
portion of their payments into unemploy- 
ment reserves, Senator Wagner asserts. 
An authorized summary of the 
which he will submit follows in full text: 


This report is submitted at a time when | sentative Linthicum (Dem.), 


Md., Chairman of the House Committee | 


the attention of the entire country is 
riveted upon the dreary ravages of pro- 
longed unemployment. 
Reserves Are Lacking 

When the full force of the present de- 
pression struck our country we found our- 
selves unprepared to deal with it. No re- 
serves had been laid aside in the day of 
prosperity to care for the night of ad- 
versity. It is needless to establish that 
charity, whether public or private, should 
be the last resort and not the first choice 
in dealing with the economic problem of 
the men and women who are today in dif- 
ficulty by reason of the widespread eco- | 
nomic disturbance. 

System Is in Use 
Is there a more intelligent method of 


dealing with the risk of involuntary un-| 


employment? Other countries have at- 
tempted to answer the question by estab- 
lishing systems of unemployment insur- 
ance. Can the United States profit by 


their experience? To answer that question | 


is the principal task assigned to the Com- 
mittee. . 

Although unempioyment insurance is 
relatively new, it is already established 
upon a compulsory basis in Austria, Bul- 
garia, Germany, Great Britain, Irish Free 
State, Italy, Luxemburg, Poland, Queens- 
land and Russia. Nine other countries, 
namely, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
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report | 


| of 





Higher Yield Forecast | 


| resentatives is the principal exponent of 


From British Tariffs. 


WENTY to 25 million European work- 
ers are probably unemployed at the 


present time, said Dr. Julius Klein, Assist- | 


a radio | 


ment to Establish Svstem | address May 1 over the Columbia Broad- 


ant Secretary of Commerce, in 


casting System in which he discussed the 
high lights of labor conditions in Europe 


| The extent of unemployment, Dr. Klein | 
| said, is “the most distressing and disquiet- 
jing feature of 


the labor situation in 
Europe today. European labor conditions, 


he declared, 


country in the world. 
The trend of wages is downward in 
European countries, and living standards 


/of workers in Europe are generally much 


lower than those of American employes, 


| he stated. His address follows in part: 


“The most distressing and disquieting 
feature of the labor situation in Europe 


today is the extent of unemployment. Our | 
jexperts at the Department of Commerce 


tell me that there are probably not far 

from 25,000,000 working people in Eu- 

rope unemployed at the present time. 
Analyzes Estimates 


“The number definitely reported—in 


| those European countries that make un- 
employment returns—is between 12,000,900 | 


and 13,000,000. But we must bear in mind 


|that this figure simply indicates those 


persons actually eligible for relief. And 


| there are large categories not included at 


all in this figure—such as workers in 
farming activities, persons normally en- 


World Court Action 
By House Is Urged 
By Mr. Linthicum 


Chairman of Foreign Affairs 
Committee Says Two- 
thirds Vote of Senate Not 


Needed for Participation | 


In advocating the participation of the 
United States in the World Court, Repre- 
of Baltimore, 


on Foreign Affairs, told the American 
Society of Thternational Law on April 30 
at Washington that “ the paralysis of sen- 
atorial procedure would seem to call for 


| some action by Congress as a whole with- 


out waiting for the two-thirds senatorial 
majority.” He advocated House action 
to provide this country’s share of World 
Court expenses. 
Texas Annexation Cited 
Mr. Linthicum cited what he said were 


} instances in which the provision of the 


two-thirds approval by the Senate has 
been disregarded in the making of inter- 


| national agreements by Congressionel ac- 


tion. Texas in 1845 was annexed to the 
United States, he said, following the adop- 
tion of Congressional resolutions to that 
end, although “the Senate majority in 
favor of annexation was far less than 
two-thirds.” 

His address follows in part: 

“In actual practice the influence of the 
House of Representatives in the matter 
maintaining international relations 
through treaties has always been one of 
real significance. 


Holds House Shares Power 

“Tt has also been one of increasing sig- 
nificance—doubtless due in the first place 
to the ever-increasing extent and com- 
plexity of that part of the law of our 
land which is comprised of treaties, and 
perhaps, also, not unconnected with the 
fact that democracy has grown apace in 
this country and that the House of Rep- 


democracy ih the governmental system of 
the United States. 


“Perhaps, however, the most notable 


; instances of what tc all intents and pur- 


New Law Expected to Increase 
Customs Income a Sixth 


Great Britain’s 10 per cent tariff law, | 
effective March 1, is expected to increase 
customs receipts in the current fiscal year 
by between 15 and 23 per cent above 
those in the year ended March 31, 1932, 


when total receipts were £131,700,000, ac- 
cording to advices made public as of 
April 30 by the Department of Commerce. 

Customs duties in the last 10 years have 
been the source of more than 16 per cent 
of all British taxation receipts, Trade 
Commissioner Roger R. Townsend, at 
London, informed the Department. His 
advices appear in the current issue of 
“Commerce Reports.” 

Tobacco duties were said to have pro- 
vided the largest percentage of these re- 
ceipts. Other important sources of them, 
according to advices, were sugar, rayon, 
silk, alcoholic beverages and hydrocarbon 
oils, comprising gasoline mainly. Addi- 
tional information made available in the 
statement follows: 

The highest proportion of taxes obtained 
from customs receipts was nearly 17% 
per cent in 1930, and the lowest was 
slightly less than 1414 per cent in 1925. 
The actual amounts annually received by 
the national exchequer in this period 
ranged between £99,000,000 and £130,000,- 
000, while the annual average for the 10 
years was over £115,500,000, or approxi- 
mately $562,000,000 at par. These figures | 
represent the net customs receipts after | 
deduction of drawbacks, rebates, etc., 
which have amounted to around £30,000.- | 
000 in recent years. The greater part of | 
this deduction from gross receipts is in| 
respect of exported tobacco. 

A comparison of the last prewar budget | 


| ‘that 


| into the Union. 





with the annual average of the budgets 
for the past 10 years shows that customs 
receipts have been a less important part 
of the budget revenue in the postwar pe-! 
riod than they were before the World| 
War. While customs receipts have in-| 
creasea somewhat over three times, the} 
total budget revenue and total taxation | 
receipts have more than quadrupled. | 

Net customs receipts for the current fis- | 
cal year ended March 31, 1932, were esti- | 
mated at £131,.770,000 in the revised budget | 
last September, and it now appears that | 
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poses was treaty making shared in by the 
House of Representatives have occurred 


| in cases. where results ordinarily accom- 


plished by treaty were done by act or 
joint resolution in order deliberately to 
avoid the stipulation of the Constitution 
that the Senate shall proceed in such 
matters by a two-thirds vote. 
Joint Resolutions Adopted 
“Thus, in 1845, after the Senate had 


failed to give its assent to a treaty con- | 


cluded with Texas for its annexation to 
the United States, Congress adopted joint 
resolutions declaring that it consented 
the Territory properly included 
within, and rightfully belonging to, the 
Republic of Texas’ might be erected into 
a new State, and admitting that State 


favor of annexation 
two-thirds. 

“In 1911, a somewhat similar instance 
occurred when President Taft 
with the Canadian authorities for the re- 
ciprocal réduction of tariff duties as soon 
as the Legislatures of each country should 


was far less than 
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; are of great importance to | 
| American business, especially the export 
| trade, which is still the largest of any 


The Senate majority in| 


arranged | 


gaged in domestic service, and other 
classes of some importance. Nor does the 
figure take account of all of the very large 
number who have only part-time work— 
often of sq scanty a nature that the peo- 
ple may be regarded as virtually unem- 
ployed. 

“Moreover, we must remember that the 
recorded figure of 12,000,000 leaves out of 
consideration entirely a number of coun- 
tries such as Spain, which, we know from 
the reports of our governmenetal field 
men, have .heavy unemployment at the 
| present time. Thus it seems reasonabie to 
say that between 20,000,000 and 25,000,000 
people in Europe find themselves without 
gainful occupations on this May Day. 

German Situation 

“Let us look for a moment at this un- 
employment situation in a few of the 
major European countries—as indicated 
merely by the officially reported figures 
which are not entirely inclusive. In Ger- 


were more than 6,000,000 jobless. 
;Same time in Great Britain the Govern- 
ment figure was in excess of 2,500,000. 


been a rather 
September in the number of unemployed 
persons in the British Isles, but this ap- 
parent betterment of conditions is due in 
part at least to changes in the eligibility 
requirements for governmental relief. 

“In Italy, a peak of unemployment was 
reached at the end of February, with 
about 1,150,000 out of work; since that 
time there has been some improvement 
in the situation. For France, if we con- 
“fine cur attention to the totally unem- 
ployed, we find the figure at the present 
time a little under 300,000. But in France, 
| as elsewhere throughout Europe, there are 





;many who are working only part of the| 


| time. 
Conditions in France 

“With regard to France, I may say in 
general that employment conditions, dur- 
ing the past few years, have been dis- 
tinctly better than in any other European 
country. Until the middle of 1930, not 
only was there virtually no unemployment 
in France—there was an actual shortage 
of labor. So the fact most worthy of note 


at the present moment is the existence of | 
steady | 


unemployment 
spread. 
“French industrialists have been both 


and its recent 


zealous and discreet in their effort to cope | 


with this problem. Most of the plants 
affected have made it a point to keep open 
—even if only for two or three days a 
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Bank Is Denied Right 


} 


To Seek Federal Loan 


‘Propriety of Advance by Fi- 
| mance Corporation Held 
| Not to Be Shown 


Salt Lake City, Utah, April 30. 
| The Supreme Court of the State of Utah 
has made permanent a writ of prohibition 
previously granted to J. C. Riches, a 
stockholder and depositor in the closed 
Sugar Banking Company, of Salt Lake 
City, to restrain the State District Court 
and the Bank Commissioner from enforc- 
ing and carrying out an order of the Dis- 
trict Court authorizing and directing the 
| Commissioner to borrow $150,000 from the 
| Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
|mortgage and pledge any and alj assets 
,of the bank to secure its payment. 

Two Judges Dissent 

The decision was filed April 26, 1932, in 
the case of J. C. Riches v. Walter H. 
Hadlock, Bank Commissioner of Utah; Jo- 
seph N. Leggat, examiner in charge of 
Sugar Banking Company, and James H. 
Wolfe, judge of the District Court of Salt 
Lake County. The opinion of the court 
was written by Judge Straup, with a dis- 
sent by Chief Justice Cherry, in which 
Judge Folland concurred. 


Commissioner Hadlock applied to the| 


district court for authority to borrow from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which authority, was granted by that 
court. 
of prohibition on the ground that, if car- 
ried out, the loan would “increase the ob- 
ligations and liabilities of the bank, im- 
peril its assets, render the bank and the 
Commissioner unable to repay the loan 
and therefore cause a foreclosure and loss 
of the pledged assets, to plaint:‘’s irrepa- 
rable injury. 
Commissioner Is Receiver 

The Bank Commissioner under Utah 
law is a statutory receiver, and the statute 
does not confer power upon him, the opin- 
ion states, to borrow money for the pur- 
pose of paying liquidating dividends. 

“If, as assumed by all concerned, the 
statute without judicial sanction does not 
authorize the Commissioner to borrow 
money for the purposes indicated and 
that judicial discretion is essential,” the 
opinion reads, “it is just as essential that 
i 


| 
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Women Teachers Outnumber Men 


One 


© r 
By Five to 
2 ; 
4 . 
ORE than 3.5 per cent of those gain- 


M fully employed in the United States 
are in the teaching profession, E. M. 
Foster, Chief of the Division of Statis- 


tics, Federal Office of Education, stated 
orally April 30. From the kindergarten 
to the graduate university a total of 1,- 
037,605 persons comprise the ranks, he 
said. 

In recent years there has been a tend- 
ency for more men to enter the teach- 
ing profession among the white institu- 
tions, but at present in the secondary 
and elementary public schools, women 
dominate by a ratio of five to one, he 
said. The following additional informa- 
mation was supplied: 

Low salaries have been the principal 
reason why men have avoided the high 
school and elementary teaching posi- 
tions. Between 1920 and 1930, however, 


in Public Schools 


with a rise in salary scales, more men 
entered the high school field. One of 
the charactertistics of the profession is 
that as one approaches the lower grades, 
more women are in evidence, and in the 
primary and secondary levels they com- 
prise practically the whole number. On 
the other hand, more men than women 
teach in colleges and universities. 

Of the 854,263 teachers in the public 
elementary and secondary schools, 712,- 
192 were women and 142,071 were men. 
In all types of public high schools, there 
were 34,396 men employed in 1920 com- 
pared with 65,258 women. Between 1920 
and 1930, high school enroliments dou- 
bled, and the number of teachers almost 
doubled as a result, at the end of 1930 
totaling 63,258 men and 138,774 women. 
The average salary in the teaching pro- 
fession ‘Including superintendents and 

} principals, is $1,420 annually. 


many, at the beginning of April, there | 
At the} 


In fairness it must be said that there has | 
steady decline since last | 


The plaintiff applied for a writ} 


Re 


|Heavy Abandonment of Acre- 
‘age in Grain Indicated, Says 
Agriculture Department 


|NFAVORABLE weather conditions now 
~ indicate “heavy abandonment” of acre- 


western Texas to South Dakota, and cur- 


Winter wheat about half that of last year, 
the Department of Agriculture 
April 30 in its monthly progress report 
on the farm situation. 


been somewhat heavier recently than a 
year ago, with prospects for potato acre- 
age about the same as last year. An in- 
crease in the hog slaughter over a year 
ago is indicated during the next four 
months while the supply of cattle for mar- 
ket the next three months appears to be 


according to the Department’s statement 
summarizing its report which follows in 
full text: 

Spring work on the farms is progressing. 
Most of the small grains are in the ground. 
Corn planting is going forward rapidly in 
the North, and cotton planting in the 
South. Winter wheat in central and east- 
ern States generally is in gcod condition, 
but there is a “doubtful looking crop of 
wheat in the Great Plains territory.” 

The agricultural picture is thus summed 
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Position of America 


On Battleships Stated 





age in grains in parts of the region from | 
rent reports point to a crop of hard red| 


stated ! 


Shipments of fruits and vegetables have 


Many Bills Expected 


considerably, smaller than in recent years, | 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, MAY 2, 1932 


W heat Conditions Leaders Predict 
' Adverse in West 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Congress Session 


Will End June 10. 


| 


Conferences to Secure an Ad- | 
journment Then Nearing | 
Conclusion, Say Speaker 
Garner and Mr. McNary 


‘To Be Laid Aside 


Supply Measures and Tax Bill 





Designated as the Principal 
Legislation Certain to Be En- 
acted Before Summer 


House and Senate leaders are in virtual | 
agreement for an adjournment of the 
current session of Congress on June 10,| 
according to an oral statement April 30 | 
by Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregen, | 
| assistant majority leader, who confirmed 


up in part by the Bureau of Agricultural | information supplied by Speaker Garner 


| 


| (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., that conferences 
| to this end were approaching a successful 
| conclusion, 


| The Senate, Senator McNary declared, is 


At Arms Conference 


Senator Swanson Declares 
They Cannot Be Classed 
As Weapons of Offense in 
Proposed Reductions 


The United States is “unequivocably op- 
posed” to the classification of the battle- 


American delegation. A summary of Sen- 
ator Swanson’s remarks was made public 
by the Department of State April 30. 
Senator Swanson maintained that bat- 
tleshipS are especially necessary to a 
country with long coast lines for defensive 


tions. 
Conference to ‘ne Resumed 
An announcement by the Department 
regarding disarmament developments in 
Geneva follows in full text: 





regarding the meeting in the Secretary's 
villa, “Bessinge”: 

“At a consultation held this afternoon 
at the Villa Bessinge between the chief 
delegates naw at Geneva of the Ameri- 
can, British, French, German and Italian 
governmenis over which Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald presided, it was agreed that it 
was a matter of urgency that the conver- 
sations which have been proceeding with 
promise of good results between the heads 
of these delegations and which were un- 
avoidably interrupted by the inability of 
M. Tardieu to return for the time being 
to Genava should be resumed at the ear- 
liest possible moment. It is contemplated 
that this resumption can take place within 
a fortnight. The exact date will be fixed 
in a day or two.” 

Capital Ships Discussed 

The Spanish and German speakers in 
the Naval Commission yesterday morning 
continued the general discussion of terms 
of reference. The Commijssion then took 
up the subject of capital ships as next on 
the agenda. 

The Spanish delegate analyzed broadly 
the characteristics of capital ships and 
stated the opinion that they fulfilled all 
three specifications as to aggressive quality 
in terms of reference. He suggested that 
absolute requirements for any type only 
required superiority to possibilities offered 





)the French speech of Thursday (April 28) 
as not exactly appropriate in that it sup- 
ported a preconceived decision embodied 
in the original French proposal. Com- 
menting upon Admiral Hepturn’s speech 
|of Wednesday, he agreed with our state- 
ment as regards effectiveness of capital 
ships in direct action against merchant 
ships but pointed out the effectiveness in 
direct action, emphasizing their functidns 
in supporting blockade. 

He said also that our theory that aboli 
tion of capital ships would require entire 
new orientation of naval esiablishments 
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President Proclaims 
National Hospital Day 


Asserts Nation Leads in Number 
And Quality of Institutions 


| President Hoover has issued a statement 





calling attention to the fact that May 12) 


will be National Hospital Day and rec- 
ommending that the people visit the hos- 


pitals in their communities and famil-| 


iarize themselves With the “splendid serv- 
ice” rendered by them. 

The statement made public April 30 by 
the White House follows in full text: 
| The United States is blessed above all 
of the nations in the number, variety and 
;excellence of its hospitals. Nowhere is 
| private generosity and public wisdom bet- 
ter expressed than in the support of these 
institutions for the alleviation of human 
suffering. 

The hospitals are meeting an unusual 
|demand upon their facilities this year, 
| especially in the field of free service. It 
is, therefore, especially appropriate to call 
to the attention of all the people that 
May 12 is National Hospital Day, and to 
recommend that wherever possible our 
people on. that day visit the hospitals and 


| going to be satisfied with the enactment 


| Decline in Failures 


| Federal reserve figures. 
suspensions among all banks is the first } 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Of National Banks‘ 


T 


otal Suspensions for Month, | 
However, Show Increase 
Over Previous Period 


LTHOUGH the number of failures 
“4 among national banks continued to de- | 
cline during April, suspensions among all | 
banks will show an increase, according 
to oral information furnished April 30 at 
the offices of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Six national banks suspended during 





|} the month, according to preliminary fig- 


ures compiled for the Comptroller of the 
Currency. Through April 28 the Federal 
Reserve Board had received reports of 59 
suspensions among all banks in the 
country. | 

During March seven national banks | 
closed and a total of 45 banks: suspended. 
Twenty-eight banks reopened in March. | 


| Reopenings up to April 28 had totaled 20. 


Additional 
follows: 
Fewer national banks failed in April 
than in any month during at least the 
last year and three-quarters, according to 
The increase in 


information made available 
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Third Supply Bill 
_ Is Voted by Senate 


of the regular appropriation bills and the | 


new tax measure which is now being re- 


Accord Among Leaders 


“I think there 
evérybody. at this 


is agreement 
end of the Capitol,” 


said Senator McNary, “that if we put | 
thrcugh the tax and appropriation bills, | 


: . . | 
written by its Committee on Finance. | 
among | 

| 


Four-department Measure Is 
Amended to Permit Shift 
Of Funds in Bureaus Up 
To 12 Per Cent of Total 


in addition to the President's program for | 


economic rehabilitation that is already out | 


of the way, we have done the job, and 
should quit and go home.” 
The determination to end the session, 


June 10, therefore, settles the fate of many 


ship as a “specifically offensive weapon,” 
| the Geneva Disarmament Conference was | 
told, April 29, by Senator Swanson (Dem.), | 
of Virginia, one of the members of the | 


purposes, and that they are more efficient | 
and less expensive than shore fortifica- | 


The following communique was issued | 
yesterday afternoon (April 29) at Geneva | 


by armament of existing merchant ships. | 
The German delegate commented upon | 


pieces of legislation affecting business, in 
the opinion of the Oregon Senator. He 


added that “they will just have to die on | final action adopted an amendment de-| 


the calendar or in committee.’ 
Measures Affected 


Included in the list thus scheduled to 
fail of passage in this ‘session are bills 
dealing with reguiation of interstate bus 
}and truck traffic, creation of a home-loan 
bank system for loans on city and town 
residences, farm relief of any kind, revision 
{of patent and copyright laws, repeal of 
}the recapture clause on railroad curriings 
{and other rail legislation, revision of th: 
anti-trust laws to make them more liberal, 
establishment of any sort of Federal con- 
trol over the coal industry, employment 
stabilization and insurance measures, re- 
vision of the bankruptcy code, expansion 
of air navigation and bills relating to ship- 
ping and to radio. win 

Senator McNary mentioned, as did Sen- 
ator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, Chair- 
|}man of the Committee on Appropriations, 
|} that obviously there will be other bills 
passed aside from appropriation and the 
tax measure prior to adjournment, but it 
was pointed out that controversial meas- 
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Cooperation Offered 
For Peace in Orient 


Impartial Action in Concert 
With Foreign Nations Said 
To Be American Policy 


In determining the Far Eastern policy 
of the United States as based upon the 
Nine-Power Treaty, “it has seemed proper 
and desirable to maintain an attitude of 
j}impartiality as between the disputant 
countries,” and “it has seemed advisable to 
act in cooperation or concert with other 
powers concerned,” Stanley K. Hornbeck, 
Chief of the Far Eastern Division of the 
Department of State, said in an address 
to the American Society of International 
Law at Washington on April 29; 

The powers in the Washington Confer- 
ence, he said, “all have interests in China.” 
This, in addition to the fact that both the 
United States and Japan are powers on 
the Pacific Ocean, he asserted, “suggest a 
j line of action based firmly on the princi- 
| ple of respect for and solicitude in regard 
to the fundamental rights and interests 
of all of the powers concerned in relation 
to the political and economic development 
of the Far East.” Dr. Hornbeck’'s address 
follows in full text: 

The policy of the 


on Page 


United States with 
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‘Twelve Per Cent 


EGISLATION in the United States 
| 44 fails to protect the public against 
| unqualified and poorly trained practi- 
tioners of various healing cults who are 
receiving $125,000,000 annually for their 
services, the Committee on the Cost of 
Medical Care announced in a statement 
received by the Department of the In- 
terior April 30. This sum represents 12 
per cent of the annual American medi- 
cal bill. 

The statement, which summarizes the 
report of Louis S. Reed presented to the 
Committee, says that although States 
maintain high standards for doctors of 
medicine, legislation “sanetions the ex- 
istence on a lower plane of qualifications 
of thousands of poorly trained practi- 
tioners.” The use of any therapeutic 
measures by unqualified persons, the 
statement points. out, is “unsound, 
dangerous and wasteful.” 

It is recommended that laws require 
healing practitioners who apply for li- 
censes to practice their art first pass 
an examination of the. basic sciences, 
be properly trained, and possess an ade- 





| familiarize themselves with their splendid| quate knowledge of the human _ body 


| Service to their community, 


and diseases. One of the reasons that | 


Disposing of the third annual supply 
| pill of the session, the Senate, April 30, 
| passed the bill (H. R, 9349) making appro- 
|priations for the Departments of State, 


| Justice, Commerce and Labor, but before 


| scribed as “softening the blow of the 10 
| per cent reduction” and enabling a shift- 
ing of appropriatidns up to 12 per’ cent 
within a Department to meet emergency 
| requirements. 
| Debate on this amendment which was 
| offered by Senator Reed (Rep.), of Penn- 
i sylvan, brought suggestions that similar 
 Stiorks may and shoud be taken with re- 
| spect to the appropriation bill for the De- 
| partment of the Interior which already 
has become law. There was no dissenting 
vote to the Reed amendment after many 
| Senators had described it as a wise move. 
| 


Reduction of $12,000,000 


As passed by the Senate, the four-de- 
| partment bill carried $112,792,000, or $12,- 
| 423,000 below the amount contained in the 
measure when it was passed by the House. 
|This reduction was stated by Senator 
Jones (Rep.), of Washington, chairman 
| of the Committee on Appropriations, to be 
| within “$2,000 or $3,000 of the amount 
which the Senate ordered cut from the 
bill” under the terms of the resolution by 
Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, to 
reduce the total 10 per cent below the 
House figure. 

The four departments have appropria- 
tions for the current fiscal year of $139,- 
001,000. The regular and supplemental 
estimates for the fiscal year begipning 
July 1 were $129,814,000, so that as the 
bill goes back to the House for considera- 
tion of Senate amendments it carries $27,- 
208,000 less than the current year’s appro- 
priations, and $18,021,000 below’ the 
amount of the budget estimates for next 
year. The totals for each department 
stand:. State, $13,658,000; Justice, $45,- 
798,000; Commerce, $39,409,000 and Labor, 
$12,925,000. 

Views of Departments 


During consideration of the bill each 
of the several departments received criti- 
cism, as well as ‘defense, for the way in 
which they have been operated. The De- 
partment of Commerce in particular has 
been blamed for expanding its operations, 
and several Senators charged that the 
construction of the Department’s new 
building was a matter of extravagance 
which could not be justified. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations, 
replied to “all of these critics” in a speech 
just before final action on the four-de- 
partment bill. He asserted that no de- 
partment of the Government had had so 
many units added to it as has the Com- 
merce Department, and by analysis of the 
appropriations, he declared, the growth in 
departmental expenditures could be traced 
directly “to the things which Congress 
itself authorized and directed.” 

Each of the four departments whose 
funds are contained in the bill have op- 
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of Medical Cost 


Page 


Paid Annually to Healing Cults, 


people apply to this group is because 
many are still “basically superstitious” 
about disease and health and regard 
medicine as “magic.” The statement of 
the Committee, of which Dr. Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, 
is chairman, follows in full text: 

Approximately $125,000,000 annually, 
equivalent to 12 per cent of the amount 
spent on the 142,000 doctors of medicine, 
is expended in the United States on 
36,150 other pgactitioners who hold 
themselves out to treat the sick— 
osteopaths, chiropractors, naturopaths 
and allied healers, and Christian Science 
and New Thought practitioners—accord- 
ing to Louis S. Reed, Ph. D. in a report 
presented May 1 to the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care. 

Present. legislation designed to protect 
the publie from unqualified practitioners 
is not accomplishing its purpose, ac- | 
cording to the report, for, although it 
maintains high standards for doctors of 
medicine, it sanctions the existence on 
a lower plane of qualifications of thou- 
sands of poorly trained practitioners, 
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Proposal to Unify 


National Defense 
Rejected in House 


Plan to Consolidate War and. 
Navy Departments Elim- 
inated From Economy Bill 


Estimated Savings 
Reduced 100 Million 


Transfers of Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service, Radio Division 
And Personnel Classficaton 
Board Are Approved 


Having adopted amendments which will 
reduce by more than $100,000,000 the to- 
tal estimated savings of the retrench- 
{ment program brought in by its Special 
Economy Committee, the House on April 


30 defeated the proposal to consolidate 
the Departments of War and Navy and 
adjourned leaving the section of the bill 
designed to adjust certain benefits for 
veterans the only one not acted upon. 

The day’s work consisted of adopting 
the section for the creation and organi- 
zation of a new administration of public 
works; eliminating the Army-Navy con- 
solidation proposal; and approving the 
following: 

Preposals Approved 

Transfer of the Steamboat Inspection 
| Service to the Bureau of Navigation in 
; the Department of Commerce; transfer of 
the Personnel Classification Board to the 
Civil Service Commission; abolishing the 
International Water Commission, United 
| States and Mexico; transferring the Radio 
| Division of the Depariment of Commerce 
to the Fedcral Radio Commission; and 
|permitting interdepartmental exchange of 
;material, supplies and personnel. 

Up to the session of April 30 the House 
had reduced the total estimated savings 
in the retrenchment program by $67,000,- 
000. On April 30 the elimination the 
proposed Army-Navy consolidatiqj# in- 
creased this reduction by the sum Vari- 
ously estimated at between $25,000,000 and 
$100 006,000. ‘ a? 


Defeated by Vote of 153 to 135 

It was the amendment of Representa- 
tive Martin (Dem.), of Portland, Oreg., 
to strike the Army-Navy conspl@dation 
proposal from the bill that precipitated 
the greatest amount of debate brought 
forth by any section of the program thus 
far, with the exception of the pay-cut 
proposal, 

Representative Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., one of the leading advocates . 
of the consolidation, led the fight to re- 
tain the consolidation proposal in the bill, 
but his efforts proved unsuccessful when 
the House by a teller vote cf 153 ayes to 
135 nays adopted Mr. Martin's amend- 
ment. 

The only other of the sections on which 
; the House acted April 30 for which the 
;|Committee has estimated a saving was 
that for the abolition of the International 
|Water Commission. The report states 
that this is expected to save about $25,000, 
but as to the other provisions acted upon 
on that day the Committee report did not 
say what savings, if any, would be brought 
about. 
| Veterans’ Cuts Await Action 
| All of the bill has been disposed of to 
| date, with the exception of Title IX, which 
|deals with limitations proposed to be 
| placed on certain benefits now being given 
;to veterans. The Committee's reports 
| State that the savings to be effected by 
| the enactment of Title IX will be $48,- 
| 714,000. 
| Since May 2 is unanimous consent day, 
when bills on the unanimous consent cal- 
endar are considered, and this cannot be 
| disposed of without unanimous consent of 
| the House, Representative McDuffie (Dem.), 
of Monroeville, Ala., Chairman of the 
Economy Committee, announced at the 
close of the April 30 session that the re- 
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| 
‘Farm Loan System 


Extends Less Credit 


|Decline of 22 Millions Shown 
During First Quarter 


Approximately $64,074,000 in credit has 
been extended to farmers, farm coopera- 
| tives and financing institutions during the 
| first three months of 1932 by the Federal 
Farm Loan System embracing the Federal 
land banks, the joint stock land banks 
and the Federal intermediate credit banks, 
| according to their condition statements as 
of March 31, made public April 30. 

During the same period of 1931 the 
Farm Loan System extended credit 
amounting to $86,847,000, making the loans 
this year 26 per cent lower than those 
last year, according to the condition state- 
ments. Additional ‘information made 
available follows: 

On March 31 the three chains of banks 
in the System had $1,775,935,108 in net 
| credits outstanding compared with $1,817,- 
| 638,251 on Dec: 31, the date of the last 
condition statement. Net credits outstand- 
| ing, therefore, have contracted 2 per cent 
|in the first three months of 1932. Since 





| 


}ago, the Federal and joint stock land ~ 
banks alone have made 654,523 loans ag- 
gregating $2,600,741,195. 

Total resources of the banks in the 
farm loan system increased 1.9 per cent 
during the first quarter of 1932, rising 
from $2,047,733,335 on Dec. 31 to $2,087,- 
899,044 on Murch 31. The Federal land 
banks with resources of $1,335,319,950 ac- 
count for more than half of the total. Re- 
sources of the joint stock land banks age 
gregate $600,919,327, and those of the in- 
termediate credit banks amount to $15],- 
659,767. Resources of the latter two banks 
have declined during 1932, but increases in 
the Federal land bank resourees have 
more than offset the other declines. 

The ™ deral land banks have curtailed 
their lending activities more sherply than 
have the other two systems. In the first 
auarter ef this year thoy advanced 35,507,« 
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Fopays 9 
Outlay Annually 


To Healing Cults 
Is 125 Millions 


Sum Is Said to Represent 
12 Per Cent of Amount | 
Paid Yearly to Nations’ | 
Doctors of Medicine 














[Continued from Page 1.) 
The use of any therapeutic measures by 
untrained or poorly trained individuals. | 
unable to diagnose disease and unaware 
of their limitations, is unsound, dangerous 
and wasteful, no matter how sound those 

measures may be, Mr. Reed saia. 
The report stated that, while religious 








Of Forests Gains 


Number of Visitors to Federal 


| preceding year. 


Lands Establishes New High 
Record for Year 


Recreational use of the National For- 


ests in 1931 increased as compared with 
1930, reports just compiled by the Forest | 
Service show. 
visitors for 1931 reached the record figure 
of 32,228,613, a gain of 324,098 over the | 
The 1931 total of visitors | 
included 496,566 special-use permittees and 
guests, 1,618,460 hotel and resort, guests, | 
2,193,866 campers, and 3,765,025 picnickers. 


The estimated total of 


The increased numbers of those camp- 


ing and making picnic trips to the Na-| 
tional Forests more than offset a decrease 
in the number of transient tourists from 
24,993,591 in 1930 to 24,154,696 in 1931. 
the total number of visitors, those travel- 
|} ing to the forests by automobile numbered 
| 29,836,412, a net gain of 284,805 as com- necessity of meeting, within 10,000 tons 
pared with 1930. 


of 


Railroad and .trolley 





America States 
Position on Use 


Of Battleships 


They Cannot Be Classed as 
Weapons of Offense, Sen- 
ator Swanson Tells Ge- 
neva Conference 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
must be faced as a necessary basis of any 
satisfactory limitation and _ reduction 
agreement arrived at. He then discussed 
j}in detail the characteristics of pocket bat- 
tleships defending characteristics and 
costs which were criticized by the French 
jas imposed upon German designers by 





|displacement and 11-inch calibre, a de- 


healing is able to accomplish beneficial | passengers to the forests about held their |sign to answer foreign categories having 
results in some conditions, it may be|own, with 1,925,237 using these modes of |much higher characteristics. 


harmful when practiced by those unable | travel. Hikers increased more than 10 per | 


to diagnose disease, especially when it is| cent, with 248,970 in 1931 against 220,853 


held that disease is an illusion. 
Mr. Reed’s report, “The Healing Cults, ’| 


| coming in afoot the year before. 


California led all States last year in 


published by the University of .Chicago| National Forest recreational use. The 19 


Press, is the sixteenth study completed by| National Forests in California had 17,- | 
the Committee on the Costs of Medical | 454,748 visitors, a gain of more than 500,- | 
000 for the year. 
zona had 2,818,534 visitors; those in Colo- 

xhaustive five-year study of the prob-|Tado, 2,265,071; 
eel ; . Mtific | Hampshire, 1,563,777: Washington, 1,407,- | 


Care, which, on Nov. 29, will issue its final | 
report with recommendations based on) 


lem of “the delivery of adequate, scientific | 


medical service to all the people, rich and | 354; Montana, 
poor, at a cost which can be reasonably | 1,033,933.—(Issued by the Department of | 


National Forests in Ari- 
Oregon, 1,651,573; New 


1,050,243; New Mexico, 


met by them in their respective stations | Agriculture.) 


in life.”. 


As a result of his exhaustive study, Mr. 
Reed estimated that the people of the 
United States annually spend $42,000,000 
for the services of the Nation’s 7,650 oste- | 
opaths; $63,000,000 on 16,0000 chiroprac- | 
tors; $10,000,000 on 2,500 niautropaths and 
allied groups; and another $10,000,000 on | 
10,000 Christian Science and New Thought | 
healers. 

Exclusive Use Not General 


A study of 7,800 representative families 
revealed that only 52 families considered | 
healers in these cults as their family | 
practitioners. Only 1.3 per cent of the) 
families having medical care during the | 
year used them exclusively, although 10) 
per cent resorted to healing cult practi- 
tioners at one time or another. 





Mine Workers Ask 


Senate to Expedite 


Coal Regulation Bill 


| Head of Union Urges Com.-| 


mittee to Set Definite 
Limit. on Hearings .on 
Davis-Kelly Measure 


The report traces the development and | Request that a definite limit be set on 


history of the various cults and contains | 
descriptions of the schools, the ideas and 
legal status of each group. It points out 
the similarity in the origin of many oi 
the cults, in that originally their: treat- 
ments were “cure-alls” based on all-inclu- 
sive theories of the cause of disease. Mod- | 





ification of such theories and the eleva- |, 


tion of professional and educational 
standards gradually leads the cult to im- | 
prove in training and diminish in num- | 
ber, and eventually to’ be assimilated into | 
the general body of regular medical prac- 
titioners, according to the report. 


Mr. Reed condemned the quality of 
teaching in the chiropractic and naturo- 
pathig, schools. He found that entrance | 
requ 
and none makes adequate hospital clinical 
facilities available to its students, while 
faculties are largely composed of persons 
ignorant of the established facts of med- 
icine. At the completion of the regular | 
course in one school, the report reveals, 
the student. receives four diplomas and 
becomes a Doctor of Chiropractic, a Doc- 
tor of Naturopathy. a Doctor of Physio- 
therapy and a Master of Physical Culture. 


Prevalence Explained 


In explaining the prevalence of healing 
cults Mr. Reed stated that “the idea of 
healing the sick, and being a ‘doctor’ with | 
all that the title entails, is very attractive | 
to many people, but this field of economic 
endeavor jis closed to many by reason of 
the very high qualifications which the law 
requires of medical practitioners. Heal- 
ing cults, therefore, provide a short cut 
for those who lack time, money or mental 
capacity to attain the qualifications de- 
manded of the medical profession.” 


Mr. Reed gave some of the reasons why | 
the public patronized healing cults prac- 
titioners: 

1. Because of inattention by some medi- 
cal practitioners to minor illnesses and to 
ailments of the mind. 

2. Because doctors cannot cure all! 
diseases and those who have failed to ob- 
tain help from regular doctors feel that 
little is lost by trying the “irregulars.” 


3. Because many people are still basically 
superstitious about diseases and. health. 
They know little about the body and its 
functioning. They regard medicine neither 
as science nor art but as magic. To these 
the healing cult practitioner, with his sim- | 
ple explanation of disease, his confidence | 
and his promise of cure, appears as a 
greater magician than the physician whose 
very knowledge makes him hestitate to) 
promise a cure. 


Recommendations Offered 


4. Because many patients are unaware of 
the limitations of healing cult practition- | 
ers whom they conusult, since they do not | 
understand the meaning of D. O., m C.,! 
N. D., and other titles of the various prac- | 
titioners indiscriminately called “doctor.” 
The reputation of healing cult practition- | 
ers is sustained by the fact that in acute 
diseases 80 to 90 per cent of all patients 
get well under any treatment or none. And 
when a patient gets wéll his recovery is | 
attributed to the virtues of the treatment. 

Mr. Reed pointed out the following ways 
in which the situation with regard to the 
healing cults can be improved: 

The lay community’s stock of knowledge 
regarding the human body and its func- | 
tioning must be enlarged and more widely 
disseminated. As a result, for each suc- 
ceeding generation, the limits within which | 


| 








Texas Official Is Enjoined 
In Contract Wage Cases 


San Antonio, Tex., April 30.—A tempo- | 
rary restraining order has been issued | 
by Federal Judge Robert J. McMillan | 
against the State Labor Commissioner, | 

Robert B. Gragg, and the Travis County 
Attorney, Bryan Blalock, to prevent them 
from filing or prosecuting labor com- 
plaints against three coNtracters on six 
university building projects because of 
their payments of wages lower than the 
current scale promulgated by Mr. Gragg. 

The contractors allege that the prevail- 
ing wage law is unconstitutional. Their 
petition for a permanent injunction is 
scheduled to be heard by a three-judge 
court on May 6. 


Changes Are Announced 
In the Foreign Service 


Changes in the Foreign Service were 
announced April 30 by the Department of 
State. The changes were announced as 
follows: 

William H. Gale, of Virginia, American For- 
eign Service Officer, retired, died at Rome, 
Italy. April 25, 1932. 

Ransford 8. Miller, of New York, American 


the hearings now being held by the Sen- 


ate Committee on Mines and Mining on 


the Davis-Kelly coal bill in order that the 
bill may reach the Senate calendar during | 
the present session of Congress, was made | 
April 30 by John L. Lewis, president ot 
|the United Mine Workers of America. 


Mr. Lewis told the Committee at an 
pen hearing that the proponents of the 


| bill had followed the policy of taking as | 
| little of the Committee’s time as possible 


in the presentation of testimony. He de- 


clared, however, that th 
| deliberately trying to 

from coming on the calendar during this | 
session of Congress.” ! 


“opponents are 
event the bill 


br 


Limitation of Hearing Asked 
The president of the United Mine 


ents are lax, equipment is poor,| Workers made his request following a 
| statement from E. L. Greever, of Tazewell, | 


Va., counsel for the National Coal Asso- 
ciation and the Pocahontas Operators As- 
sociation, that 45 more witnesses hoped to 
appear in opposition to the bill. 


by the opponents,” said Mr. Lewis, “and | 


“The hearings have been dragged out 


we feel justified in asking that the Com- 


mittee ask the opponents to limit their | 
| testimony. The structure of the coal in- | 
| @ustry is on fire and our operator friends 
are fiddling here before the Committee | 
while the structure burns.” 


The propo- 


nents, he said, would be willing to limit 
their rebuttal testimony to six hours. 


Greever declared that it is “easy to at-| 
tribute bad motives.” 


Opposing the request for limitation, Mr. 
He said that he 


realized the “deplorable condition in the 
coal industry,” but that he does not be- 
lieve the bill before the Committee will 


cure-all,” continued Mr. Greever, refer- | 
ring to Mr. Lewis’ remarks. “If that were | 
true, if the operators believed that, do you | 


| give any help. 


Denies Bill Is Panacea 
“He assumes the bill is a panacea, a 


suppose they would be here opposing this 


bill?” 


He maintained that the testimony 


by the opponents of the measure was not 
a cumulation of evidence. 


“of 


“This is a great investigation,” he said, 
great industry seeking to remedy 


a great evil.” 


“We would like to keep these hearings 


from degenerating into a farce,” Mr. Lewis 
told the Committee, “and they are drift- 


ing into a farce at the present time. 


The 


proponents believe that they have a right 
for Congress to pass on this measure and 


that the entire time not be occupied with | 


hearings.” He urged a division of time 


between the proponents and opponents. 


| credulity exists and unscientific 


| the basic sciences. 


The Committee adjourned until May 2 


without action on the request. 





practi- 
tioners can operate will be narrowed. 

The passage by more States of baisc 
science laws may be expected to cut down 
the inflow of poorly trained practitioners. 


| These laws, already in existence in some 


States, require that all applicants for li- 
censes to practice any branch of the heal- 
ing art must first pass an examination in 
The State should see 
that healing practitioners, whatsoever 
their beliefs, are properly trained and that 
they possess an adequate knowledge of 
the human body and its functioning and 
the diseases whicn afflict it. 











Opening discussion of capital ships as 
a type, the Japanese delegate stated briefly 
that he did not consider capital ships 
as falling within the specifications of 
terms of reference. All. weapons have 
offensive power. The capital ship is the 
backbone of some navies. All naval types 
are designed to act in concert, and no 
single type can be singled out as specfi- 
cally offensive. 
would not, however, exclude the possibil- 
ity of reducing the size and armament of 
battleships. 

American Position Stated 
| Senator Swanson stated our position 
with regard to capital ships. His speech 
contained the following principal points: 

Naval forces, he contended, and in par- 
ticular battleships, are the best means of 
defense against invasion for a country 
having long coast lines to defend, since 
battleships are more efficient and less 
expensive than a long line of shore for- 
tifications maintained for this purpose. 
Furthermore, battleships or any other 
naval forces are incapable of breaking 
down the defenses of a country and ef- 
fecting invasion. They cannot, in fact, 
forcibly exercise territorial Soverejgnty 
over another couniry. This can. be” ac- 
complished by land forces alone. 

He added that merely because the bat- 
tleship is the strongest type of naval ves- 
sel from the point of view of naval com- 
bat it should not be necessarily classified 
as “specifically offensive.’ He consid- 
ered that battleships were in fact the 
least efficient in attack against commerce 

He recalled that the Washington and 


definition and limitation of battleships 


avowedly defensive. By these treaties, in 
fact, the battleship tonnage allowed the 


treaty tonnage. He also referred briefly 
to our international obligations in keeping 
open the Panama Canal and recalled the 


the time jof the Washington treaty. 

He concluded that for the above rea- 
sons the United States is unequivocally 
opposed to the classification of the battle= 
ship as a “specifically offensive” weapon. 


eral characteristics of capital ships as 
compared with other categories and 
termed them practically invulnerable. 
| Only submarines and aircraft carriers are 
‘able to oppose battleships with any chance 
of success. In enforcing blockade, battle- 
| ships are a special menace to civil popu- 
lations when a blockaded country has 
none. He concluded that battleships must 





be found specifically offensive and aggres- | 


sive. 
| Great Britain Shares Views 

The Australian representative clearly 
|defined the terms of reference and used 
concurrently the case of Australia as an 
illustration. “He analyzed the functions 
that capital ships would perform either 
in offense against others or in defense of 
their country and reached the conclusion 
that capital battleships in any Australian 
campaign must be regarded as primarily 
defensive and designated cruisers as a 
preconceived offensive weapon with regard 
fo commerce. 

Great Britain’s delegate, in general con- 
currence with our views, commented 
briefly in opposition to the French pro- 
posal of limiting costs per ton as a quali- 
tative method and called it wholly im- 
practicable for comparative purposes. 

He then analyzed at some length the 
functions of nava] weapons in connection 
with an invasion by troops and in case of 
attack upon coast fortifications. He made 
very clear presentation of the difference 
between aggregate naval power and the 
comparative strength of different cate- 
gories and concluded that capital ships 
could not be considered inherently offen- 
sive or aggressive. He explicitly associ- 
ated Great Britain with American views 
as regards everything said about the de- 
fensive functions of capital ships. 








‘Sales Policy Recommended 


| For Stabilization Cotton 


| 
Recommendations for a sales policy 


| of Stabilizing cotton have been sub- 


| mitted to the Federal Farm Board in a| 


report surveying the domestic and world 
cotton situation by the Cotton Advisory 
Committee, the Board stated orally 
April 30. 

| The report has been taken under ad- 
visement, it was stated, and the recom- 
mendations will be studied before a deci- 
sion will be made as to the disposition of 





| the 1,300,000 bales of cotton purchased 
| from the 1929 crop to stabilize prices. 








Foreign Service Officer detailed to the De- | 
partment of State, died in Washington, D.C., | 


April 26, 1932. 

Arthur F. Tower, of Rochester, N. Y., now 
American Consul at Panama, Panama, as- 
signed Consul at Cali, Colombia. 

Consular Changes 

Asa Frank Post was recently accorded rec- 
se in the capacity of Honorary Vice 

ul of Mexico at Yuma, Ariz. 


f 
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| tor the Departments of State, Justice, 


He stated that Japan| 


London treaties gave us the only existing | 


and that the basis of these treaties was | 


United States is 44 per cent of the total) 


sacrifices made by the United States at) 


The Italian delegate discussed the gen- | 
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Recreational Use 





Closing of Congress Session 





Conferences to This End Approaching Conclu- 
sion, Say Speaker Garner and Mr. McNary 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


ures will be confronted with the desire of | maining nine measures through in time | 
many Senators to complete their work and | to effect an early June adjournment. 
get away. 

It was only last week that the Senate 
Committee on Order of Business mapped 
out a new schedule of measures to wuich | 





Reconstruction Finance Corporation, | 
eration. Senator McNary’s statement, | provision for additional capital for Fed- 
however, places a different aspect on the/|eral land banks, establishment of agri- | 


schedule there listed. | 


bill (S. 51), to build up the Navy to Lon-/!the tax bill which is still pending in the 
don Treaty strength and this was fol-| Senate, and has agreed to the Senate 
lowed by the Glass banking bill. Senator | amendments to the bill to amend the 
|Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, sponsor of that | tariff law and “Congress has/sent that | 
legislation, previously had said he would|measure to the White House. Both 
insist upon action on his bill. Senator | Houses have agreed to the conference re- 
MeNary, however, made no specific refer- | ports on the proposed amendment of the 
ence to the Glass bill in discussing the | Federal Constitution changing the com- 
time of adjournment and the work to be|mencement dates of terms of Congress 
done in advance of it. and presidential terms, and Congress has | 

Disposition of the third annual supply enacted into law an amendment of the 
bill (H. R. 9349) making appropriations | judicial code in respect to injunctions in | 
labor disputes. 
Commerce and Labor, was accomplished 
by the Senate April 30 and Senator Hale | Economy Proposals 
(Rep.), of Maine, immediately entered a | A B 
motion to have his Navy bill made the | 4re efore House 
unfinished business. The motion did not! The outstanding business . before the 
|reach a vote, however, and will have to| House is the economy program reported 
be disposed of this week by which time by a special committee on economy and 
the Committee on Appropriations expects | embodied as an amendment in the legis- 
to have the Treasury-Post Office appro- | lative appropriation bill. The House, in 
priation bill ready for Senate considera- | Committee of the Whole, has made some 
tion. substantial changes in the economy plan 

in that measure and Speaker Garner said 

April 30, the passage of the bill probably 
will be reached the middle of this week. 

The legislative bill is one of seven ap- 
propriation measures ‘reported to the 
House. The others, sent by the House to 
the Senate, are the first deficiency, Agri- 
cultural, Interior, Treasury-Post Office, the 
| combined bill for the State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and Labor Departments, the inde- 
pendent offices, the District of Columbia, 
| and the naval appropriation bills. All of 
| these but the legislative have passed the 
| House, leaving only the War Department | 
and the second deficiency bill (the latter 
the final catch-all for emergency funds) 
yet to come into the House. 

The Speaker said that bills on the 
unanimous consent calendar would be con- 





Adjournment by June 10 
Declared to Be Possible 


Congres can adjourn its present session 
by June 10 if its leadership counsel in| 
both branches prevails, Speaker Garner | 
(Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., stated orally April | 
'30. He said this is notwithstanding the 
volume of important legislation pending 
on the calendars of both Houses and 
the number of appropriation measures in 
the Senate. 

It all depends on the Senate, as the 
House will be ready to,quit by that time, | 
and his conferences with Senate leaders | 
indicate their desire for carrying out a 
program of early adjournment, he said. | 
Major legislation can be expedited, he} 
added, and while only one of the 10 an-| 
nual supply measures for the mainte- | Seen tal eal tena e an ny 
nance of the Federal Government for the! jf not after di on May 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, so far| ot after disposition of calendar bills 
has been finally passed on and sent to| the previous. day, and that as soon as the 

F | economy program is out of the way the 


the White House and become law. there) rouse will consider a r 
s ule for immediate | 
should be no difficulty in getting the re-| consideration of the Muscle Shoals prob- | 


lem. He also said that stabilization and| 
other measures from the Banking and 
Currency Committee probably will be con- | 
sidered eariy. In addition, the House Com- | 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com-| 
merce has some railroad legislation to take | 
up in the House in the near future and 
there is business on the calendars from 
other committees. 





| 





Heavy Cotton Exports 
Cut Domestic Stocks 


|March Shipments Were Largest 
In Several Years 





' 





Farm Loan System 
Extends Less Credit 


Heavy exports of cotton from the United | 
| States are cutting large quantities from 
| surplus domestic stocks; nevertheless, the | 
| apparent supply remaining in the United) 
| States on April 1 was about 3,500,000 bales | 
larger than on April 1 a year ago, and 5,-| 
900,000 bales larger than on April 1, 1930, 
according to the current report of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
'ment of Agriculture, on world cotton 
prospects. 

March exports of* domestic cotton were 
the largest since 1926-27, and 53 per cent} 
greater than exports in March, 1931, the 
result largely of heavy takings by Japan 
and China and of the fact that France took | 
the largest quantity for the month of! 
March since 1918-19. India exports of cot- 
| ton, on the other hand, were the smallest 
|in more than 20 years, but Egyptian ex- 
ports were higher’ than in March a year | 
ago. 





Decline of 22 Millions Shown 
During First Quarter 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


same pericd of 1931, a decrease of 65 pert 
cent. 


$887,800 advanced thus far in comparison 
with $2,013,800 in the first quarter of 1931. 
Intermediate credit bank loans have fallen | 
only 16 per cent under those for the same 
period last year, being $57,679,153 as 
against $69,024,231. 

Among th. Federal land banks, the one 





that world consumption of American cot- 
ton in March was higher than in the same 
period last year, since consumption of 
American cotton in the United States was 
about the same as that of a year ago, and 
consumption in many of the important 
|foreign countries was larger than in 
| March, 1931. In the Orient the larger quan- 
tity of American cotton being consumed) 
is not so much a result of increased mill 
activity as it is the use of much larger 
proportions of American cotton.” 

Viewing the domestic production scene, 
the Bureau finds “producers again reduc- 
|ing their expenditures in response to low 
| prices and incomes. Fertilizer sales through 
| March were the smallest for more than a 
decade, and sales of horses and mules were 
the smallest since 1920-21."—(Department 
of Agriculture.) 


far in 1932, its loans made up to March 31 | 
totaling $1,798,500. It is the oniy one to} 


have loaned more than $1,000,000, although | 
in the same period of 1931 six of the land 
banks, led by the Houston bank, had ad- 
vanced more than that amount. | 
The Federal Land Bank at Omaha—| 
serving Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
and Wyoming—is second for the first quar- 
ter of 1932, as it was last year, with a 
total of, $953,900 in new loans. The bank | 
at St. uis—handling loans for Arkansas, | 
Illinois and Missouri—has made only 
$3,500 in new loans this year, the smallest 
amount among all the 12 banks. At the 
end of the first quarter last year it stood | 
third. | 

Among the joint-stock land banks the | 
Corn Belt Bank at Taylorsville, Ill., char- | 
tered to serve Hlinois and Iowa, has made | 
the heaviest loans, $355,800. The Pacific 
coast joint-stock land bank at San Fran- | 
cisco is second, with $109,000 in new loans. 

Of the total $57,679,153 advanced by the | 
Federal intermediate credit banks, $30,- | 
418.433 has gone to financing institutions 
and $27,260,720 to cooperative associa- | 
tions. The Houston, Tex., intermediate | 
credit bank has made the largest loans | 
to financing institutions, $7,463,101, with | 
the Berkeley, Calif., bank second, having a 
total of $4,867,421. The Springfield, Ill. | 
intermediate credit bank has made new 
loans to cooperatives amounting to $6,266,- | 
792, and the Columbia, S. C., bank ranks | 
second, with $3,383,870. | 

On March 31 the Federal and joint stock 
land banks had $31,768,406 in delinquent 
principal and interest payments on their 
a — ave, eeevel banks having | 
. | approximately ,290,000 of the total. Par- 
Show Decline for Month tial payments of $3,131,846 and reserves 

against delinquent installments of $17,122.,- | 
[Continued from Page 1.] 901, however, cut the net delinquent sums 
| to occur since December, 1931. Except for| down from $31,768,406 to $11,513,658. Of | 
March, when only 45 banks closed, the| the total delinquent payments $16,917,587, 
lowest monthly total for suspensions dur-| Or more than 50 per cent, were overdue 
ing the last 20 months was 64 in/90 days or more. 
| April, 1931. The Federal land banks statement on 

Total deposits affected by suspensions | Mafch 31 showed $1,475,920 worth of loans 
also probably will show an increase in|0M Which extensions had been granted | 
April. One large New England bank hold- | While no such item appeared on the Dec. 
ing approtimately $11,000,000 in deposits |31 statement. 
closed in April while total deposits in all| All banks in the farm, loan system had 
suspended banks in MarcfP amounted to|® total of $20,171,255 in cash on hand on} 
| $15,936,000. }March 31, $5,108,900 in the intermediate 

One large national bank has closed in| credit banks, $8,048,355 in the joint stock 
each of the last two months. In March|land banks, and $7,014,000 in the Federal 
a national bank in Brownsville, Tex.,| land banks. 
having resources of $4,922,000 suspended, | 
and in April a national,bank in Rockford, | 
Ill, with resources of $3,999,000 closed. | 
Other national bank failures have been 
among institutions with resources rang- 
ing between $200,000 and $500,000. 

Approximately 580 bank failures have) 
occurred during the first four months of | 
1932, and in this same period about 93 
| banks have reopened. At the end of March 
| total deposits affected by bank suspension 
during 1932 were $399,913,000 while the 
banks which had reopened held $35,344,000 
lin ¢« dosits. 

Recent declines in the number of bank | 
failures, reflecting a general improvement | 
in the banking situation, have been 
| brought about by the functioning of the 
Reconstruction Finayce Corporation, the 
return of hoarded curr. ncy and increasing 





‘State Highway Contracts 
Are Awarded in Illinois 


Springfield, Ill., April 30. 
The State Department of Public Works 
and Buildings has just received proposals 
from contractors for $2,571,100 worth of 
State highway and bridge construction. 
The bids cover 86.68 miles of paving, 50 
miles of grading and 16 bridge sections. 
This lettihg, the Department announced, | 
together with contracts carried over from | 
1931, awarded since Jan. 1 and now under 
consideration, signifies early action on a 
total of 640 miles of paving, 174 miles of 
grading, 134 bridge sections and about 15| 
highway and grade separation projects, | 


‘National Bank Failures 





| 
| 


Law Defining Drug Stores 
Is Signed in New Jersey | 


Trenton, N. J., April 30. | 


Use of the terms pharmacy, drug store, 
or similar designations by other than o-| 
|tablishments supervised by registered | 
pharmacists is prohibited by a statute 
(A, 224) signed by Governor Moore and ef- 
fective’at once. A schedule of fines rang- 
ing from $25 to $100 is provided for viola- | 
tions. | 

Other measures approved provide for | 
the payment to taxing districts in first- | 
class counties of a portion of the taxes; 
on State or county institutions for the in- 
sane (A. 461), permit the charging of tui- 
gold stocks. In the first two months of|tion for Summer school and extension 
its existence the Reconstruction Finance|courses (A. 396), and centinue the life of 
Corporation advanced $158,182,242 to 858|the Hackensack Valley Sewerage Com- 
banks and trust companies. mission (A, 474). 








cultural credit corporations, and a variety | pose of camoufiage. 
The priority fst was headed by the Hale | of other legislation. The House has passed | bolt for the Springfield rifle, which weigh- 
ing only two pounds and two ounces, 
could be instantly placed in the rifle as | 
a substitute for the regular bolt. 
zines holding 40 pistol-size cartridges each | 
could be attached and fired automatically 
}in less than one-half minute. 
dier was supposed to carry his regular | 
bolt and his regular supply of full-sized 
ammunition in addition to this device and } 
10 magazines containing in all 400 rounds! go far toward imvroving existing condi- 
of the small-sized cartridges. 
It was intended to use this attachment | 
for either assault firing on the enemy | 
trenches or for defense against close as- | 
sault by the enemy. 
Pedersen devices, and the ammunition for | 
them, were on_hand at the end of the} 
war, but they had not yet been put to 
use when the Armistice was signed, as 
they were to have been employed in a} 
surprise attack early in 1919. 
A short-range weapon of this type is’ 
judged to have very limited usefulness in 
| any possible future emergency and for this 
reason the secrecy on it has been re- 
moved.—(Department of War.) 


Cut of 12 Per Cent 
Cited in Expenditure 
Sy Ohio Government 


| Stract, he said. 
|he continued, 


00 5 ; industry demands. 

0 as compared with $15,399,400 in the | tinuous, checking up is needed to secure 
the elimination of dead wood and obso- 
But this check-up is} 
An officer or employe. who | 


Joint stock land bank lending is 55 lescent functions. 
per cent under last year’s level with only | hard to get. 


unnecessary 
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Army Discloses 


June 10 Predicted by Leaders | World War Weapon 


Device Perfected for Use in 
1919 Converts Rifle Into 





Machine Gun 





For 14 years the War Department has 
kept secret the existence of an attach- 
ment to the Springfield rifle, officially 
known as the Automatic Pistol, Caliber 30, 
Congress at this session has passed sev- | Model of 1918, which was in effect a de- 


eral major measures, thé moratorium on| vice’ for converting the Springfield rifle 
World War indebtedness, creation of the | into a miniature machine gun. 


This contrivance, often called the “Ped- 
priority would be given for floor consid-| amendment of the Federal reserve law, ersen Device” after its inventor, J. D. 
Pedersen, was in no sense a pistol, this | 
name being applied merely for the pur-| 
It was an automatic 


A large 


| State Is and Will Continue to 
Live Within Income, Gov- | 
ernor Asserts; Points to 
Means of Economy 


Cleveland, Ohio, April 30. 


Pointing to a reduction of 


12 per cent during 1931 in expenditures 


for government by the State of Ohio, Gov- | 
ernor George White in a radio address 
|here last night declared that the State 
is living and will continue to live within 
its income. 

It is impossible to economize in the ab- 
“Economy is concrete,” 
frequently means 
spending less money and the curtailment 
| of some service to which some group has| 
grown accustomed. 
every 


“and 


toward 


move 


tenure 


as been in a section or di 


long generally comes to regard its meth- 
ods and processes the best obtainable. It 
is human to regard that which we are} 
used to as right, particularly if we helped | 
to create it ourselves. 
top or from the outside is usually neces- 
— to effect improvements. : 
‘ia a | efficiency of private industry can only be 

The Bureau says: “There is little doubt/ at Houston, Tex., serving the State at |aameeaneni, but with vigor and “a 
Texas, has done the heaviest lending thus eo result can and should be ob- 
ained. 
“Governmental economy, therefore, re- 
solves itself largely into two phases: The | 
curtailment or elimination of useless or | 
functions and the more ef- 
fective and therefore more economical 
performance of those which are retained.” 





= 


The result 
retrenchment 
strongly and some times bitterly contested. 
Often the objectors are among the loud- 
| est proponents of economy in general. 
Expansion of Functions 
“Bureaucratic government tends always 
to expand its functions, while a personnel 
enjoying permanent 
lacks much of the efficiency which private 
Periodical, 
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Health Training 
Urged as Object 
Of Mother’s Day 


‘Cooperation of Various Wel- 
fare Agencies Proposed 
In Seeking to Reduce 
Mortality at Birth- 











The annual celebration of Mother’s Day 
this year will emphasize the need of re- 
ducing the hazards of maternity, it was 
announcd orally at the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. 

Churches, civic organizations, women’s 
clubs, health and nursing agencies, and 
similar associations will cooperate in call- 
ing special public attention to the high 
maternal mortality in the United States. 
Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, endorsed the objectives in a letter to 
the Maternity Center Association, stating 
that he is convinced such an effort “will ‘ 


Maga- | 


Each sol- 





| tions.” 
Inadequate Care Shown 

Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, states that a study by the Bu- 
reau of 7,500 women who died in child- 
birth showed that less than 1 per cent 
received adequate prenatal care. A state- 
ment issued by the Maternity Center As- 
sociation in this connection and made 
public by the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection follows in 

art: 

- “From coast to coast Mother’s Day, May 
8, is to be marked by efforts to reduce 
the hazards of maternity. 

“Women’s Clubs, health and nursing as- 
sociations, church and civic organizations 
are to join in concentrating the atten- 
tion of the public on the fact that 10,000 
of the 16,000 women who die annually in 
childbirth could be saved by adequate ma- 
ternity care. : 

Approved by Dr. Cumming 

“In New York a meeting is to be held 
May 5, and will be attended by 150 leading 
physicians, as well as by many nationally 
known women. 

“Surgeon General Hugh S. Cumming, of 
the Public Health Service, has given his 
epproval to the emphasis to be placed on 
the observance of Mother’s Day. ‘I am 
convinced,’ he states in a letter to the Ma- 
ternity Center Association, ‘that such ef- 
fort will go far toward improving existing 
conditions which are reflected in a ma- 
ternal death rate of which we are not 
proud.’ 

“Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C., has issued the 
following announcdément concerning the 
Mother’s Day campaign: ‘May Mother’s 
Day call our attention anew to the prob- 
lem of previding adequate maternity care 
for all-mothers? This means modern sci- 
entific care during the period before the 
baby comes as well as during and after 
its birth. 


Better Training Urged 


“The study by the Children’s Bureau 
of the deaths of more than 7,500 women 
in childbirth showed that less than 1 per 
cent had what the best obstetricians con- 
sider adequate prenatal care and only 12 
per cent what could be considered good 
care during this important period before 
the birth of the baby. Physicians point 
out the need of better training for medi- 
cal students. But we shall not reduce the 
death rate among mothers until women 
themselves understand what adequate care 
means and communities make sure that 
such care is available. to all women.’ 

“Meetings of women’s clubs are planned 
in every State to discuss ways of provid- 
ing better care for local mothers. In ap- 
pealing to these clubs to join the na- 
tional effort, Sadie Orr Dunbar, of Port- 
land, Oreg., vice chairman of the State 
White House Conference on Child Health, 
who is chairman of the department of 
public welfare of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs says: 

New Meaning Given Day 


“‘Last year we were pleased to endorse 
the plans of the Maternity Center Asso- 
ciation for focusing nation-wide attention 
upon the imperative need of better ma- 
ternity care for the women of the United 
States. The plan gave Mother’s Day a 
new meaning—it offered an occasion to 
challenge national and local consideration 


” 


of the need of adequate maternity care. 
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Senate Approve 


Supply Measure 
For Four Offices 


Four-department Measure Is | 
Amended to Permit Shift | 


Of Funds in Bureaus Up) 
To 12 Per Cent of Total 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ed the 10 per cent reduction order, and 
ave sent communications or have given 
testimony to the Committee showing, ac- 
cording to their views, that they will be 


unable to function effectively with the | 


smaller appropriations. 
Boundary Commission 


The Senate adopted an amendment by 
Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, by 
which the American section of the Inter- 
national Boundary Commission, United 
States and Mexico, absorbs the American 
section of the International Water Com- 
mission, between the same countries. This 
action, Senator Connally said, likely will 
effect a saving of about $25,000, although 
he did not have figures to show definitely 

An amendment also was adopted con- 
tinuing the availability of appropriations 


for the celebration of the 1,000th anniver- | 


sary of Althing, the Icelandic parliament. 
This amendment was proposed by Senator 
Norbeck (Rep.), of South Dakota. 

Effect of Reed Amendment 


With reference to the Reed amendment, 
its sponsor said that the privilege accorded 
each department of shifting 12 per cent 
of any individual item would enable that 
agency to carry on urgent work while de- 
laying some other program. He pointed 


out that while the amendment placed a| 


limitation which restricts the increase of 
any item to which funds are transferred 
at 15 per cent more than specified in the 
bill, considerable leeway is given admainis- 
trative officers in working out the prob- 
lem “that the Senate has given them.” 
Senator Jones told the Senate the pro- 
vision was one of wisdom, but he did not 
know how far it could be utilized to ad- 
vantage. Debate brought suggestions that 


purchase of supplies and equipment could | 
be foregone in some instances that a full 
organization could be maintained, or that | 


funds transferred might be made available 
for maintenance of a continuing program 
that otherwise would be halted. 


Growth of Activities Cited 


“The total of the estimates submitted 
to this Congress for the Department of 
Commerce for next year was $44,700,000,” 
Mr. Smoot said. “It will be seen that the 
Department has made a very material 
cut.” 

Calling attention to the growth of the 
Department since 1913, Mr. Smoot stated 
that a portion of the increased cost could 
be accounted for by the transfer of the 
Bureau of Mines and the Patent Office 
to the Department from the Interior De- 
partment and the creation through an 
act of Congress of the Aeronautics Branch. 
The Bureau of Mines has 1,020 employes, 
the Patent Office 1,442 and the Aero- 
nautics branch 2,349, he said. In 1923, he 
pointed out, 121 employes of the Treas- 
ury Department engaged on customs sta- 
tistics were transferred to the Department 
of Commerce. 

“With these additions taken into con- 
sideration, there has been an increase in 


the eight old bureaus of the Department | 
of about 1,700 employes in the last 1044 | 


years, or 1.7 per cent a year,” continued 
Senator Smoot. “Omitting the extra cost 
of the census carried in 1922, the eight 
old bureaus had about $21,700,000 appro- 


priated for their use, whereas the esti-| 


mates for 1933 for these same activities 
call for $28,250,000, or an increase of about 
30 per cent, and praetically one-half of 
this amount is due to the classification 
of salaries through an act of Congress 
and subsequent increases on account of 
what are generally known as the Welch 
Act and the Brookhart Act. 


New Building Discussed 

“This is exceptionally small for a Depart- 
ment which serves the business and ma- 
rine interests. These increases have been 
made gradually in response to demand 
made on the Department by industry and 
in many instances to take care of duties 
imposed upon the Department by Con- 
gress.” 

Mr. Smoot stated that in 1910 and 1911 


plans were first started to construct the | 


present Department of Commerce Build- 


ing, and that in 1926 the authorization | 


was finally made. “This authorization 
was on thorough and scientific study as a 
part of congressional plans to provide 
modern and efficient housing facilities, to 
eliminate the use of rented structures and 
war-time temporary buildings in a di- 
lapidated condition, to protect invaluable 
records from irreparable loss by fire, and 
to bring together activities widely scat- 
tered over the city,” he said. He stated 
further than the building floor space oc- 
cupies 36.8 acres and not 52 acres. 

“The reference to a private elevator 
with two operators for the Secretary is 
wholly misleading,” he continued. “The 
elevator referred is is available for the 
use not only of the Secretary of Com- 
merce and his immediate staff but the 
employes in the whole section of the build- 
ing in the vicinity of his office, including 
incoming and outgoing visitors to the en- 
tire suite of offices located there. 

Building Costs Compared 

“Prior to the removal of various gov- 
ernmental activities to the new quarters 
the personnel of the Department of Com- 
merce was located in 14 different build- 


ings, scattered throughout the city. While! 


the loss to the Government because of 
scattered and inadequate housing cannot 
be computed with any accuracy. some 
measure of these losses can be determined 
by considering individual items. 

“The cost of the construction of the 
Department of Commerce building has 
been about $17,500,000, as authorized by 
Congress. The cost of the building was 
62.5 cents per cubic foot. It is estimated 


that the annex to the House Office Build- | 


ing, now under construction, will cost 77 
cents per cubic foot; the addition to the | 
Senate Office Building will average 93| 
cents per cubic foot; the Supreme Court! 
building will cost about $1.06 per cubic} 


New Market Data 


|Hearings May Not Be Resumed | 


For Two Weeks, Counsel 
For Senate Group Says 
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s (Investigators Seek Proposal to Unify Defense 
Is Rejected by the House 


Army-Navy Consolida 


|Z 
| From Economy 


Investigators for the Senate Banking) 
and Currency Committee have begun work | 


in connection with the Stock Exchange 
investigation, but the character of their 
investigations must continue to remain 
secret, according to an oral announce- 


ment, April 30, by William A. Gray, Com-| 


mittee counsel. 

The Committee had decided previously 
to employ a firm of accountants and four 
investigators in addition. Mr. Gray did not 
| state how many investigators have been 
| employed or amplify the information that 
actual work had been started. 

Employment of the investigators and 
| acountants, however, has served to trans- 
| fer the activity to New York, the seat of 
the exchange. Mr. Gray explained that 
the members of the exchange for the most 
| part have head offices in New York, and 
|it was said to be obvious therefore that 
| the records from which the facts are to be 
| ascertained must be obtained there. 

It appeared likely, accordimg to Mr. 
Gray, that there may be no further hear- 


| ings in connection with the inquiry for | 


two weeks, with a possibility more time 
|than that will be required by the inves- 
tigators. In the meantime, he asserted, 


confidential any information supplied it 
by the investigators. 


Cooperation Offered 
To Secure Peace in 
Countries of Orient 


| 
| 
| 
‘Agreement of an Impartial 
Nature in Concert With 
Other Nations Defined as 


American Policy 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
regard to this whole situation is nothing 
|more or less than a particular application 
of the general principles of American for- 
eign policy. 

These general principles include: (a) 
| In general, respect for the legal and moral 
rights of other states and peoples—with 
expectation of respect by them for the 
legal and moral rights of the United 
States; (b) in regard to commerce, equal- 
ity of opportunity and treatment—on the 


basis of most-favored-nation practice; (c) | 


in regard to political methods, abstention 
from alliances and from aggression; (d) 


in the field of diplomatic approach, per-| 


suasion rather than coercion; 
gard to action, cooperation 
powers wherever cooperation 
practicably possible. 

In formulating its attitude and course 


(e) in re- 
with other 
is found 


of action with regard to the current Man- | 


churia and Shanghai situations, the Amer- 
ican Government has kept before it cer- 
tain broad considerations of law, of policy 
and of interest which may be outlined as 
follows: 

The United States has no legal standing 
in the organization of the League of Na- 
tions, and although the American Gov- 


as it has been doing for a number of years 
past—it can not involve this country in the 
legal machinery of the League as such. 


Public Opinion Is Factor 


date to apply, interpret or enforce its ob- 
ligations of the Kellogg-Briand Pact. The 
Pact itself does not prescribe or author- 
ize any procedure for its own observance 
or enforcement. It is an instrument of 
renunciation, not a constitution of mech- 
anism for enforcing peace. It must rely 
for efficacy, upon the sanction of public 
opinion. 

The general policy of the United States 
with regard to China is expressed in the 
provisions of the Nine-Power Treaty. The 
American Government emphasizes that 
treaty, not only because of the desirability 
that agreements should be respected, but 
because the provisions of that treaty 
envisage and express the practical interest, 
not alone of China, but also of Japan, of 
|the @/nited States and of the other na- 
tions which are signatories. That treaty 
expresses the historical policy toward 
China of the United States and the prin- 
ciples agreed upon since the beginning of 
this century by the other powers that have 
rights and interests in the Far East. It 
contributes toward maintenance of an 
equilibrium in the Far East, safeguarding 
the ultimate interests of all the signatory 
powers. 

It has seemed proper and desirable to 
maintain an attitude of impartiality as be- 
tween the disputant countries. 

It has seemed advisable to act in co- 
operation or concert with other powers 
concerned. The United States and Japan 
are both powers on the Pacific Ocean. 
The Washington Conference powers all 
have interests in China. These facts sug- 
gest a line of action based firmly on the 
principle of respect for and solicitude in 
regard to the fundamental rights and in- 
terests of all of the powers concerned 
in relation to the political and economic 
development of the Far East. 

The problem of maintaining peace is a 
common or world problem; it is the proper 
concern of the whole community of na- 
tions, not a right or an obligation peculiar 
to any one nation. 

With these broad principles in mind, 
the American Government has followed 
and is continuing to follow in reference 
to the problems which have arisen out of 
these situations a policy of cooperating 
with every nation and every international 
agency which chooses to act in support 
of peace and of the agreements and ma- 
chinery which have been created for its 
maintenance. 


Analysis of Taxation 
In Indiana Available 
Indianapolis, Ind., April 30. 


An analysis of the distribution of all 
“direct” taxes for the year 1931, and the 


the Committee will endeavor to hold as| 


ernment can cooperate with the League— | 


: ‘| sicana, 
The United States holds no special man- 


foot; the United States Chamber of Com-| distribution of all State funds for the 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


|trenchment program will not be taken up 
in the House again until May 3. 

As consideration was resumed of the 
economy program on April 30, Title V 
was taken up. It provides for the creation 
and organization of a public works ad- 
ministration, combining the various 
agencies relative to construction with the 
exception of those of the Army and Navy, | 
but permitting the head of the proposed 


administration to make use of the Engi- 
neer Divisions of the Army and Navy in 
certain cases. 

The House rejected an amendment of- 
fered by Representative Ketcham (Rep.), 


| 


tion Plan Eliminated 


Bill, 153 to 135 


House that during the World War no 
progress was made by the Allies until all 
the forces were placed under one head, 
and that same policy should apply in this 
instance. 

Representative Chindblom (Rep.), of 
Chicago, Ill., spoke briefly in opposition to 
the proposed consolidation. 





| 


Economy in Consolidation 
Of Defense Disputed 


Representative Hull (Rep.), of Peoria, | 


|Ill., said a secretary of national defense | 
| would only hinder national defense effi- | 


|ciency. “We would only be adding another | 
|pureau to the Federal Government and 


}you would have to provide additional floors 


College Courses 
Given Free for 
Boston Jobless 


Educational Institutions Co- 


operate to Give Instruc-| 


tion in Professional and 
Business Subjects 


The system of cooperative university | 


courses in business and professional sub- 
jects offered free to the unemployed of 


Boston under the auspices of the Massa- | 
chusetts Emergency Committee on Unem- 


ployment with the assistance of more 
than 15 leading local universities and edu- 
cational institutions has proved to be a 
success, according to a recent communi- 
cation received by the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee on Unemployment Re- 


lief and just made public. The communi- | 


of Hastings, Mich., to change the provi- | +> the Government buildings to house the |cation states that about 3,600 persons 


sion demanding that the Corps of Engi- 
neers of the Army be called upon by the 
Administrator of Public Works when their 


| Army and Navy.” | availed themselves of the courses the first | 


Representative Hill (Dem.), of Mont- 
|gomery, Ala., member of the Military Af- 


six weeks. 


Given weekly in the afternoons, the 


services are deemed necessary, to provide | fairs Committee, said a department of | courses are designed to stimulate the in- 


that the Corps of Engineers may be called) naiional defense would be an economy | terest of those without jobs through con- 


upon at such times.. 
Representative LaGuardia 


ment to strike out the sections which 
would permit the Corps of Engineers of 
; the Army being called upon by the Ad-| 
| ministrator of Public Works. 


| 
| Amendments to Abolish 
|Two Bureaus Defeated 


| would reduce the possibility of private 
/concerns obtaining work and Representa- 
| tive James (Rep.), of Hancock, Mich., said 


|that under the sections in question the | tersburg, Va., opposed the proposal for con- | 


Administrator of Public Works could util- 
ize the services, not only of the officers 
of the Corps of Army Engineers, but also 
the 5,000 privates in that Corps. 

An amendment by Representative Coch- 
ran (Dem.), of St. Louis, Mo., a mem- 
ber of the Committee, to provide that 
only officers of the Corps of Army Engi- 
|neers could be utilized under the section, 
| was adopted, and Mr. LaGuardia’s amend- 
ment was then rejected by viva voce vote. 

Repftsentative Swing (Rep., of El Cen- 
tro, ‘Calif., offiered a pro-forma amend- 
|ment, which he later withdrew in order 
to get the floor to say that “big business” 
of the country has organized in the issu- 
ance of propaganda declaring that Con- 
gress has been neglectful in effecting any 
measures of economy, 


|}of the country to Congress. 
He denied this, saying that such propa- 


ganda is being spread by Wall Street for | 


the purpose of “saving their own hides,” 
and that it is these activities 


the distressed conditions. He pointed to 


the cuts in the appropriation bills which | 


Congress has been making and declared 
that Congress is doing its part in the di- 
rection of relief. 

Representatives Whittington (Dem.), of 
Greenwood, Miss., and Lovier (Dem.), of 
criticism of the lack of cooperation on the 
part of the Government employes in aid- 


ing Congress to effect economy by reduc- | 


ing Federal employes’ salaries. They said 
the result, if salaries are not reduced, 
eventually will be more harmful to the 


employes than if they take the cut orig-| 


inally provided in the economy bill. 

Representative Johnson (Dem.), of Cor- 
Tex., offered an amendment to 
strike out all of Title V, but this was re- 
jected by a standing vote of 20 ayes to 
91 nays. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made by 
Representative Jones (Dem.), of Amarillo, 
Tex., to have inserted in the bill a new 
title to authorize the President to abolish 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
United States Merchant Fleet Corpora- 
tion, and transfer the duties of the lat- 
ter agency to the United States Shipping 
Board. This was ruled out of order, as 
was his attempt to have a new title in- 
serted to abolish the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

The House defeated a proposal by Rep- 
resentative McClintic (Dem.), of Snyder. 
Okla., to insert a new section providing 
for the creation of a Board of Public 
Affairs which would act as a central pur- 
chasing agency for all governmental 
agencies. 

Title V was then agreed to, as amended 
by the Cochran amendment, and the 
House began considerfion of Title VI, 
providing for the consolidation of the De- 
partments of War and Navy into a De- 
partment of National Defense with a sin- 
gle Cabinet officer at the head and Assist- 


ant Secretaries for War, Navy and Aero- 
nautics. 


Defense Department 
Provision Opposed 


Representative Martin (Dem.), of Port- 
land, Oreg., a member of the Committee 
on Expenditures in Executive Depart- 
ments, which recently voted to table a bill 
designed for the same purpose, offered an 
Scns, to strike the title from the 

ill. 

He contended that it is not a measure of 
economy, but on the contrary is a pro- 
posal which would bring about extrava- 
gance, and characterized the ‘title as “the 
greatest piece of humbuggery in the bill.” 

Both the Secretaries of War and Navy, 
appearing before his Committee, he said, 
had opposed the measure, as did many 
other officials of the two Departments 
They contended, he told the House, that 
such a proposition would not effect any 
material savings without impairing the 
efficiency of the national defense. 

There was no evidence before the Com- 
mittee to show that any specific savings 
would be affected by the proposal, declar- 
ing that all that) would result would be 
the creating of another bureau without 
eliminating any existing expenditures 
“You would create a dangerous super~ 
man,” he said. 

Representative Stafford (Rep.), of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., opposing the Martin amend- 
ment, told the House there is no justifica- 
tion for the existence of three separate 
air corps, and that the proposed consoli- 
dation would result in untold economics 


move. He said in his years of service on 


|and friction between the two services of 
the Army and the Navy. 

Representative Whittington (Dem.), of 
Greenwood, Miss., said the consolidation 
proposal has no place in the bill. 

Representative Connery (Dem.), of 
Lynn, Mass., told of the success of the 
unified control of all the armies of the 


|the armies it could succeed in respect 
}to the Army and Navy. 


| Representative Drewry (Dem.), of Pe- 


solidation. Delegate Houston (Rep.), of 
| Hawaii, said Germany Is the only gov- 
;}ernment that has had anything like the 
| unified system proposed. 


| Extravagance Charged 


| By Representative Collins 


| Representative Collins (Dem.), of Merid- 

ian, Miss., said whether Congress con- 

solidation. Delegate Houston (Rep.), of 
|next time you have a war we are going 
| to carry on that war, as we did the last, 
|by a unified service.” Mr. Collins said 
| Congress is appropriating enough money 


structive channels which will be of per- 


(Rep.), Of} the Military Committee he has been im-| manent value to them. A registration fee 
New York City, then offered an amend-| pressed with the overlapping, duplications | of 25 cents is charged, merely to elimi- 


nate those whose interest is casual rather 

|than serious, it was explained. The fol- 

|lowing additional 
plied: 
Courses Are Varied 

Other cities and States will find the 

Boston experiment helpful in their edu- 

|cational programs now being launched 


He maintained that such a provision} ajlies abroad and said if a success in| throughout the Nation to render relief to 


those without work. Courses, such as ac- 
|counting, advertising, business English, 
|business organization, business law, fi- 
}nance, journalism, marketing, retail sell- 
ing, salesmanship, commercial art, in- 
dustrial art, stenography and typewriting, 
music appreciation and choral singing, are 
being offered. 

Policies decided upon are simple and 
practical to meet the unusual situation. 
Each course meets once a week for an 
hour or more at the pleasure of the in- 


| structor for 12 weeks. Leading educators 


| without expense likewise. 
| 


Each Lecture Independent 


| No outside work is required, although 
outside reading is recommended. Weekly 


information was sup-| 


have volunteered their services, and places | 
of meeting have been made available| 
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Public Works Study | Result of Drought 
Is Sought in House On Creiiis d W ater 


Supply Is Studied 


Tests on 35 Pennsylvania 
Wells Said to Indicate 
Gradual Rise in Level 
Throughout State 


Mr. Fish Urges Creation of Spe-| 
cial Committee to Formu- 


| 
late Program 

Representative. Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, 
N. Y., introduced a resolution (H. Res. 
208) April 30 for creation of special House 
committee on public works to recommend | 
|@ two-year plan for emergency construc- 
tion to aid employment. His resolution | 
follows in full text: 

Resolved, that the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives is hereby authorized to 
appoint a special committee of five mem- 
bers of the House, whose duty it shall be 


to immediately survey needed public| amount of rainfall necess: to restore 
works, such as post office and other Fed- | oe 


eral buildings, construction and mainte- | *° ® normal level are some of the ques- 
nance of highways, and improvement of| tions geologists can now answer, follow- 
|rivers and harbors, and Federal projects | ing an investigation of the water supply 
jthat will not create further overproduc- | of 35 wells in Pennsylvania, according to 


| tion of basic commodities, with authority 
| to report to the House at any time with | information made public by the Geolog- 


| recommendation for a two-year plan for|ical Survey April 30. 

emergency construction of public works} Heretofore no adequate records have 

| throughout the United States to relieve | been available to answer these and other 
unemployment. | questions important to engineering, agri- 
Said Committee shall submit an esti-|culture, and forestry. The Pennsylvania 

mate of the cost of each project contained | study is the result of a joint investigation 


in its recommendations, an estimate of|by the State and Federal geological sur- 
the number of workmen to be employed | veys. 


on each project, and the ways and means 
| of financing the projects recommended in | 
its report. 

Resolved further, that the special com- 
| mittee shall have the power to investigate | 
the advantages of the 40-hour workweek, 
or fewer hours of labor per day on public| 
works, and recommend a definite plan to; “ 
relieve the present distressing economic | HOW much were the ground-water levels 
| conditions by providing for the employ-| pulled down by the severe drought of 1930, 
|ment of a maximum number of unem-|2#"¢ how long a time will be required to 
| ployed American workmen on Federal bring them back to normal? How much 
works. will the ground-water levels fluctuate in 


: the future, and will there be a general 
Measure to Extend 


upward or downward trend? 
When any well or spring fails, is the 
Farm Opportunities 
To Jobless Favored 


failure due to a low stage of the ground- 

water table and a depleted condition of 

the ground-water reservoir, or is the trou- 

ble to be found in some local disturbance? 
Proposal for Secretary of 
Labor to Help Capable 
Persons Is Commended 
Before House Committee 


| 
| 


The effect of drought on the normal 
flow of springs and ground water and the 








Question of Levels Studied 
The following additional information 
| describing the study was supplied: 

Have the ground-water levels gone down 
permanently since the early periods of 
our history, and has the flow of the 
springs undergone a permanent decline? 


j 


To what extent can the Summer flow of 
our streams be forecast from the position 
of the ground-water levels in the pre- 
vious Winter and Spring? 

Although these are all questions of- great 
practical significance in many phases of 
water-supply engineering, agriculture, for- 
estry, and other human activities, no ad- 
equate records of ground-water levels have 
in the past been obtained. Recently, how- 
ever, a project for obtaining systematic 


{for national defense but it is doing it| lectures are planned as individual units 


and laying the | 
| blame for the continued distress and state | 


which | 
brought about and are continuing to cause 


extravagantly as it is being spent “in 
| duplication of air forces, duplication of 
docks, duplication of everything.” 
Representative Griffin (Dem.), of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., opposed consolidation, 
| Saying there already are unifications un- 


and that economy should not enter the 
| problem. 

Representative Chipperfield (Rep, of 
Canton, Ill., said the proposal endangered 
the security of the Nation. He said no 
staff could be organized for combined 
service without a breakdown with possi- 
| bility of national disaster. He said the 
history of the United States, in all the 
operations on land and sea, refutes the 
jidea of efficiency of the consolidation of 
| the services. 

Representative Holaday (Rep.), of Dan- 
ville, Ill., favored the consolidation and 
Representative Schafer (Rep.), of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., opposed it. 

Representative LaGuardia, a World War 
; aviator, reminded Congress this subject 
has been before Congress many years. 
“Anyone who keeps informed with weapons 


of warfare knows that the next war will | 


be terrible and cruel and the safest place 
in that war will be in the first-line 
trenches,” he said. “The one practicable 
thing to do is to have one head, one Na- 
tional Defense. If you want real econ- 
omy here is the opportunity.” 

Representative Taber (Rep.), of Au- 
burn, N. Y., said instead of economy it 
— increase the expense of national de- 
ense. 


Representative French (Rep.), of Mos- 
cow, Idaho, opposed consolidation. He 
said, on broad national principles. Mr. 
French said a similar proposition was 
made in Great Britain about a year ago 
and despite that government’s economic 
distress the idea of unification was re- 
jected. 

Representative Colton (Rep.), of Vernal, 
Utah, said the consolidation is unjustified 
and impracticable. 


Representative Byrns 
Charges ‘Social Lobby’ 


Representative Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, member of the Econ- 
omy Committee, and author of the bill 
which the Expenditures Committee tabled, 


der the President as Commander in Chief | 


|so that one who fails to attend a lecture 
is not handicapped thereafter. The hours 
for the courses range from 3 o'clock in 
| the afternoon to 5. The unemployed have 
the first rights to the courses although 
they are open to anyone. 

Each student is given an individual | 
ticket for every course. This ticket must 
|be shown at the door as a protection 
| against any who might wander in merely 
out of curiosity. Expenses involved in 
printing the tickets, the rental of chairs, 
|the services of electricians, and similar 
| incidentals have been met by private sub- 
| scriptions. 

Among the institutions participating are 
Harvard University, the Massachusetts In- 
| stitute of Technology, Boston University, | 
|Museum of Fine Arts, Boston College of 
| Music, Radcliffe College, Wellesley Col- | 
lege a 
| Secretary of Commerce power to do away 
| with this valuable (Steamboat Inspection) 
service.” 





| service performed by the Steamboat Serv- | 
ice would be continued under the consoli- | 
dation, adding that although a definite 
amount of saving could not be stated, it | 
is believed between $100,000 and $250,000 | 
could be saved. 

Representative Swing offered a substi- 
tute transferring the Bureau of Navigation 
to the Steamboat Inspection Service say- | 
ing he desired to make sure that the work 
|of the Steamboat Service would continue. | 
| The proposal was rejected by a viva voce | 
| vote, as was the amendment of Mr. Wol- | 
cott. | 
| Representative Lehlbach (Rep.), of 
| Newark, N. J., offered an amendment to 
strike out the section authorizing the 
transfer of the Personnel Classification 
Board to the Civil Service Commission 
The amendment was defeated by a stand- 
| ing vote of 30 ayes to 74 nays. 

Representative Beedy (Rep.), of Port- 
| land, Maine, offered an amendment which, 
he said, from the standpoint of dismissal | 
would place the enfployes of the Federal 
Radio Commission and those of the radio 
division of the Department of Commerce 
on the same footing in the transfer of 
the division to that Commission. The 
amendment was rejected by a vote of 38 
|ayes to 39 nays. 

Title VII was agreed to without amend- | 
ment, and the House took up Title VIII, 


|been a subject of discussion for 10 or 12| Materials, supplies, facilities and person- 


told the House that such a proposal has | Which would permit the utilization of the 


Authority to the Secretary of Labor to| 


advance opportunities to unemployed per- 
sons to engage in agriculture, through the 
Employment Service of the Department of 
Labor, is proposed in a bill (H. R. 11055), 
advocated before the House Committee on 
Labor by Charles L. Richardson, Concilia- 
tor of the Department, April 30. The 
Committee will continue hearings May 2 
and May 6. The Secretary of Labor, he 
advised, favors the principles of the bill. 
Under the terms of the bill the De- 


partment of Labor would be authorized to 


extend opportunities to the unemployed 
to farm if they have sufficient experience 
to afford a reasonable assurance of earn- 
ing a livelihood. The department’s em- 
ployment service and the Federal Farm 


Board would cooperate in bringing to the 
attention of persons information as to 
|lands available for cultivation and pur- 
|chase and as to obtaining loans through 
| the Federal Land Banks for purchase pur- 
poses, but loans would not be made ex- 


|cept under conditions and circumstances | 
Mr. McDuffie told the House that the) assuring that the lands securing the loans 


would be employed by the borrower in 
raising diversified crops principally for 
local consumption. The bill makes any 


appropriation for the employment service | 


usuable for the administration of this pro- 
posal, if the bill is enacted. 


Results of Rehabilitation 
Mr. Richardson showed the committee 
photographs of the results of an experi- 
ment by the Secretary of Labor, William 
N. Doak, in rehabilitating 52 South Caro- 
lina bread line families with $5,000 of Red 
Cross funds, an experiment made by put- 


ting these families on land grown up with | 


sage brush to raise their own vegetables. 


Much of this land, the witness said, be- | 


longed to a Federal Farm Loan bank. 


A photograph of former city children | 


hoeing in a potato field evoked a com- 
ment from the chairman of the com- 


mittee, Representative Connery (Dem.), of | 
Lynn, Mass., that “those three children | 
would sell the idea to me if nothing else} 


does.” 
At a previous hearing, Albert E. Reitzel, 


Assistant Solicitor of the Department of | 


Labor, told of Secretary Doak’s approval, 
and Dr. John Black, economist, Harvard 
University, and Bernarr McFadden, pub- 
regarding the details of the bill. 


(Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| lisher, and Hugh McRae, expressed views | 
The bill | 
was introduced by Representative Black | 


records in Pennsylvania has been under- 


taken by the State and Federal geological 
surveys. 


For several years these organizations 
have cooperated in making a comprehen- 
sive study of the ground-water resources 
of Pennsylvania and the most effective 
utilization of these resources. As the 
ground-water conditions of any area are 
controlled chiefly by the geology, this 


study was assigned to the Government 
geologists. 


About 35 Wells Tested 


The arrangements for obtaining records 
of the ground-water levels were made in 
connection with this general study. About 
35 dug wells that are not in use have been 
selected in different parts of the State as 
observation wells. Most of them are sit- 
uated near stream-gaging stations and 
are measured weekly by the local stream 
observers. Some of these wells are 
equipped with float gages, one is equipped 
with an automatic recorder, and the rest 
are measured with steel tapes, all meas- 
senaens being made to hundredths of a 
oot. 

The records obtained from all the wells 
show that the Winter replenishment of 
the ground-water supply began early in 
December, 1931 and that by February 20 
the water levels in the 35 wells had risen 
an average of about 3% feet. As shown 
by the records of the United States 
Weather Bureau, the average precipitation 
over the State was considerably below nor- 
mal in October and November, but in De- 
cember it was 2.85 inches, or nearly nor- 
mal, and in January it was 4.51 inches, 
which was well above normal. 


Moreover, most of the precipitation was 
in the form of rain rather than snow, 
and the rain water was not greatly hin- 
dered from reaching the water table 
by frozen ground. The heavy rains in 
March caused a second period of ground- 
water replenishment, with the result that 
by April 2 the average rise amounted to 
more than 5 feet. Thus there has been an 
encouraging recovery of the ground-water 
levels throughout the State. 

Replenishment Noticed 


A well in Montrose, Susquehanna 
| County, has been observed monthly since 
July, 1930, and weekly since November, 
1931. In the Winter of 1930-31 the re- 
plenishment in this well began about Feb, 
1, but in the Winter of 1931-32 the water 
level began to rise slowly early in Decem- 
ber and rose rapidly during January. In 
a well in Sligo, Clarion County, under 





|years and that numerous studies have 


been made relative to this question by | 
several official governmental agencies. 
“The social contacts in the City of Wash- | 
ington have beaten this proposal,” Mr. 
Byrns told the House. 

“The most powerful lobby in Washing- 
ton is the social lobby,” he continued. 

“There isn’t a provision in this program 
that will save what this provision will. | 
The pay cut proposal will save money for 
only one year, but this would be a perma- 
nent savings. 

“T’ve been told confidentially by Army 
and Navy officers that this proposal would | 
save one-fifth of the cost of the Army | 
and Navy. 

“It is all propaganda, this talk of de- | 
creasing efficiency by effecting this pro-| 
posal,” he asserted. | 

“The savings will come, 
Army, not in the Navy, but solely from 
administration.” | 


Consolidation Proposal 
Rejected, 153 to 135 

He told the House that the amount be- 
ing expended for civilian clerk hire and 


officers doing clerical work in the War} 
Department is more than $16,000,000. | 


' 


nel belonging to one department by an- 
other department or independent estab- 
lishment which is not equipped to furnish 
such materials or services for itself, and 
to provide a uniform procedure so far as 
practicable for all departments. 

Representative Williamson (Rep.), of 
mittee, offered an amendment providing 
that if the work could be done con- 
veniently and more cheaply by an outside 
concern than by another governmental 
agency, the work be given to the private 
concern. 

The amendment was adopted by 
standing vote of 52 ayes to 18 nays. 


title IX, but no action was taken on that 


| title, the Committee arising at that point. 
not in the}, 


UNITED 


Proceedings of 


Rapid City, S. D., a member of the Com- | 


a | 


Title VIII was agreed to as amended | corresponding 1931 period. 
by Mr. Williamson, and the clerk read | 


| 800 tons for the first quarter of last year. | 


In the CONGRESS o the 


There is not a business concern in the| 
country that would run these services in- | 
dependently, he said. | 

“When you think about what combina- 
tions could be made, $100,000,000 is very 


Senate 
Tas Senate convened at noon, April 
30, following a recess ffom the pre- 





monthly observation since December, 1928, 


‘Gain in Fabricated Steel the replenishment in the Winter of 1930-31 
began about January 1, and the replenish- 


| Shown for Second Month ment in the Winter’ of 1931-32 began 
| | about November 1. 
| Bookings and shipments of fabricated | ‘These early dates for the beginning of 
structural steel showed the second succes- Pg replenishment, as compared with 
sive advance in March, but remained far| the dates for the previous Winter, gave 
5 ‘ony | NOpeful indications that the deficit in the 
under the tonnages for March of last year, ground-water supply will be largely re- 
according to figures issued by the Depart- | moved, and that the wells, springs, and 
ment of Commerce for publication May 2. | streams will be restored to approximately 
Bookings rose from 62,000 tons in Febru- | their condition before the drought. 
ary to 64,400 tons in March, while ship- | 
| ments advanced from 78,000 to 82,400 tons. | 
Bookings for the first quarter of 1932 
| were 174,800 tons, against 495,600 for the 


Revisions Approved 
Shipments for the first three months of In Income Deductions 
this year totaled 226,000 tons, against 472,- 


Senate Committee Changes Sec- 
tions of Revenue Bill 


Changes made by the Senate Finance 
Committee in the pending revenue meas- 
ure as made available by members of the 
|Committee April 30 include a change in 
subsection (r) of Sec. 23, “Deductions 
{from Gross Income.” Subsection (r), re=- 
|lating specifically to limitation of stock 
losses, had inserted the words “State, na- 
tional banks and trust companies,” and 
reads as follows: 

“Losses from sales or exchanges of 


STATES 


April 30, 1932 


| 
| 


availability of funds for celebration of 
the one-thousandth anniversary of the 
Althing, the Icelandic Parliament, was 
agreed to. 


| 


merce building in Washington cost 86 
cents per cubic foot; the Empire State 


building in New York City cost between | 


70 and 80 cents per cubic foot; the 
Chrysler building in the same city cost 80 
cents per cubic foot; the Sterick building 
in Memphis, Tenn., cost 73.2 cents per 
cubic foot; the Philtower building at 
Tulsa, Okla., 70 cents; the Watts building, 
Birmingham, Ala., cost 75:5 cents per 
cubic foot. 


Savings in Rent Cited 

“Instead of being in any sense an ex- 
travagance, the new Department of Com- 
merce Building represents a decided econ- 
omy to the Government. This space at 
actual current rental values in Washing- 
ton of $2.25 per square foot for office 
Space and $0.40 for s‘orage space, repre- 
sents a total yearly rental value to the 
Government of $2,291,665. 

“The saving to the Government, repre- 
sented by the difference between the total 
yearly rental value ($2,291,665) and the 
total yearly cost ($1,748,032) is $543,633, or 
$21,745,320 in the 40-year amortization pe- 
riod, an amount substantially in excess of 
the total cost of the building and land.” 


| fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1931, is now} 


| available in pamphlet form, according to 
an announcement by the Indiana State 
Conservation Department. 

Charts show how each tax dollar is ob- 
tained and disbursed, and how the tax 
collar is divided between the State, town- 
ships, counties, cities and towns. 

“The information in this pamphlet, 
Governor Leslie said, “has been gathered 
|for the express purpose of informing the 
public of the responsibility for the levy- 
ing and expenditure of taxes. This 
treatise is worthy of the close study of 
|} every taxpayer.” 


fs 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


April 30, 1932 


8 a. m.—The President left on a week- 
end trip to his camp on the Rapidan 
River in Virginia. 


in expenditures. He said that Great 
| Britain has a unified service, and that it 
performs efficiently. 


Impairing of Efficiency 
Seen by Mr. Vinson 


“I deny that there would be a saving 
of $100,000,000 as it is claimed if this pro- 
posed consolidation is effected, unless you 
| impair the efficiency of the services,” Rep- 
resentative Vinson (Dem.), of Milledge- 
| ville, Ga., Chairman of the Committee on 
| Naval Affairs, declared. He said the Ap- 
| propriations Committee could have 
brought about a great saving if it had 
included in the Navy Department appro- 
priations bill a provision cutting out somé¢ 
of the Navy shore stations, as is recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Relative to the British system of na- 
tional defense, he quoted a British naval 
official who said that the system used by 
{the United States is more efficient than 
that of Great Britain. 

Mr. McClintic, ranking majority mem- 
ber of the Naval Affairs Committee, favor- 
ing the proposed consolidation, told the 


conservative as the amount that could be 
saved,” he concluded. 

The House then adopted the amend- 
ment of Mr. Martin by a teller vote of 153 
ayes to 135 nays. This vote rejected the 
proposal to consolidate the departments 
of War and Navy, by eliminating title VI 
of the program. | 

Consideration of title VII, proposing | 
particular consolidations, abolifions, and | 
transfers, of certain governmental agen- | 
cies, was then begun by the House. | 

Proposals in this title include: Con- 
solidation of the Steamboat Inspection 
Service and the Bureau of Navigation of 
the Department of Commerce; transfer 
of the Personne] Classification Board to the 
Civil Service Commission; abolition of the 
International Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico, and transfer of the 
radio division of the Department of Com- 
merce to the Federal Radio Commission. 

Representative Wolcott (Rep.), of Port | 
Huron, Mich., offered an amendment to 
strike out the sections providing for the | 


| consolidation of the Steamboat Inspection 


Service and the Bureau of Navigation. He 
said it is “just a movement to give the 


ceding day. 

come Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
addressed the Senate on the need for 
farm rejief legislation. 

Committee amendments to the De- 
partment of Commerce section of the 
four-department appropriation bill (H. 
R. 9349) were agreed to, thus complet- 
ing consideration of all Committee 
amendments. ¢ 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
proposed an amendment to the bill 
which would permit the transfer of 
funds within any one of the four de- 
partments up to 12 per cent of any item, 
provided the transfer did not result in 
increasing the total of the receiving 
agency by more than 15 per cent. After 
some debate, the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, 
offered an amendment merging the 
American section of the International 
Water Commission, United States and 
Mexico, with the American section of 
the International Boundary Commis- 
sion, The amendment was agreed to. 

An amendment by Senator Norbeck 
(Rep.), of South Dakota, continuing the 


stocks and bonds which are not capital 
| assets shall be allowed only to the extent 
of the gains from such sales or exchanges. 
This subsection shall not apply to a 
|dealer in securities, State, national banks 
|and trust companies, in respect of trans- 
| actions in the ordinary course of business 
with customers.” 

In section 114 relating to the Basis for 
Depreciation and Depletion, subsection (b) 
(3) entitled “Percentage Depletion for 
Metal Mines, Sulphur, Oil and Gas Wells,” 
was made to read as follows: 

“In the case of oil and gas wells the 
allowance for depletion shall be 274% per 
centum of the gross income from the 
property during the taxable year. In the 

|case of metal mines and sulphur mines, 
the allowance for depletior shall be 15 per 
cent. Such allowance shall not exceed 50 
per centum of the net income of the tax- 
payer (computed without allowance for 
and Navy. (Discussion on page 1.) depletion) from the property.” The fol- 
| Final action was not taken on the | lowing clause attached to the end of this 
program, the last title, containing pro- | paragraph as it came from the House was 
visions for general adjustment of vet- | stricken out: “except that in no case shall 
erans’ benefits, not being acted upon. | the depletion allowance be less than i 

The Committee arose, and the House | would be if computed without reference 

at 4:30 p.m, adjourned until noon May 2, | to this ie 


Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, addressed the Senate in opposi- 
tion to reduction of funds for the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The four-department appropriation 
bill, with its amendments, was passed 
by the Senate by a viva voce vote. 

Upon motion of Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, assistant majority 
leader, the Senate recessed at 2:58 p. m. 
to noon, May 2. 


v 
House of Representatives 

HE House met at 11 a. m. April 30, 
and went into the Committee of the 
Whole for consideration of the retrench- 
ment program brought in by the special 
Economy Committee. Several amend- 
ments were adopted, including one strik- 
ing out the provision which would have 

, consolidated the, Departments of War 
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Copyright Infringement by Showing | 
Of Motion Picture Photoplay Defined 


| 


Provision of Law Relating to Drama and ‘Any 
Transcription or Record Thereof’ Held 
To Include Film of Production 


Boston, Mass. 
MeEtTRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER DISTRIBUTING Cor- 
PORATION 
v. 
Bryou THEATRE COMPANY ET AL.; 


EpvucaTIONAL Fitms EXCHANGES, INC., ET AL.,| PTOmMptly forwarded to the next exhibitor. 


Vv. 
Bryou THEATRE COMPANY ET AL. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit. 
Nos. 2614-5. 
Appeals from the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Massa- 
chusetts. 
Before BrncHaM and Wiutson, Circuit 
Judges, and Morris, District Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
April 7, 1932 
Monrazis, J.—These two cases submitted in one 
record and argued together are bills in equity 
in which the plaintiffs seek injunctive relief 
and damages for infringement of their /al- 
leged copyright on certain motion picture 


ms. 

Both plaintiffs are corporations organized 
and existing under and by virtue of the 
laws of the State of New York and each has a 

rincipal place of business in the City and 

tate of New York. 

The defendants in both cases are the Bijou 
Theatre Company, a corporation organized 
and existing under and by virtue of the 
laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
having an office and place of business 
in the City of Holyoke in said Commonwealth, 
and M. F. O'Donnell, who is an inhabitant of ! 
said City of Holyoke and the manager of said 
theatre. 

The plaintiffs are producers and distributors 
of motion pictures. a 2 


The bills allege that the defendants were 
engaged in the business of exhibiting motion 

ictures by giving public performances thereof 
| ag profit and in the conduct of such business 
owned, operated or controlled the Bijou} 
Theatre in said Holyoke and still operate | 
and control said theatre. 

The plaintifis are copyright proprietors, 
being the sole and original authors and pro- 

rietors, of certain original, unpublished mo- 

ion pictures, lists of which are set forth in 
the complaints. | 

The bills further allege that a large number | 
of prints of each of the copyrighted motion 
pictures are circulated widely throughout 
the United States for public exhibition under 
license agreements; that such license agree- | 
ments now exist between the plaintiffs and | 
the defendants, under which agreements copy- | 
righted motion pictures are delivered for ex- 
hibition to the defendants, such exhibitions 
to be held on specified dates. 

It is also alleged on information and belief 
that defendants are likely, if not restrained | 
and enjoined by order of court, to exhibit the 
copyrighted pictures of the plaintiffs which 
may come into their possession in infringe- 
ment of the respective copyrights thereof and 
in violation of the exclusive rights of the 
plaintiffs therein, to the great and irreparable 
damage of the plaintiffs. 

It is further alleged that on about the 
seventeenth day of August, 1927, the plaintiffs, 
distributors, subject to the terms and condi- 
tions of written contracts, granted to the 
Bijou Theatre Company and the company ac- 
cepted a limited license, under the respective 

yrights of the motion pictures mentioned 
in the bills of complaint, to exhibit the same 
publicly each for one day only at the above- 
mentioned theatre. 


+~+ + 7 
the bills further set forth the dates upon 
which the pictures were permitted by the 
contracts to be shown and the dates upon 
which they were shown, being in each in- 
stance one day later than the date fixed in 
the license agreements. | 
It is alleged that each exhibition and per- 
formance was an infringement of the copy- 
right and that each infringement constituted 
@ separate cause of action, all of which are 
joined in the bills because governed by the 
same legal rules and involving the same facts, 
so that for the convenient administration of 
justice and as a ground of equitable juris- 
diction such joinder of separate actions is 
made to prevent a multiplicity of suits. 

The prayer of the bill seeks injunctive re- 
lief and assessment of damages, under section 
25 of the copyright law, such damages in no 
event to be less than $250 for each infringe- 

ent. 
™ The defendants in No. 2614 filed a motion 
to dismiss the case upon the following 

uunds: (1) That the plaintiff has not stated 
905 bill such a cause as entities it to any 
relief in equity against these defendants. (2) 
That the alleged exhibition by the defendant 
of motion pictures referred to in the bill of. 
complaint was not an infringement of the 
respective copyrights thereof. (3) That the 
plaintiff brought action against the defend- 
ant Bijou Theatre Company of Holyoke, in 
the Superior Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts in and for the County of 
Hampden, by a petition filed on or about 
June 24, 1929, said petition being numbered 
32252, for the same matters and causes of 
action set forth in the plaintiff's bill of com- 
plaint; that said action is still pending on 
the docket of said Superior Court and re- 
mains undisposed of and that this defendant | 
should not be required to defend two actions | 
pending for the same cause of action. | 

A motion to dismiss was filed by the de- | 
fendants in No. 2615 upon the first two 
grounds above stated and upon the additional | 
ground of misjoinder of parties. Ground No. | 
3 in 2614 is omitted from the motion in| 
No. 2615. | 


+~+ + : 

The District Court disposed of the first | 
ground for dismissal in each case, sruling | 
that the actions could be maintained even| 
though no ground for injunctive relief is| 
found to exist (17 U. S. C. A. Sec. 2), and 
ruling as to the third ground in No. 2614 
that the fact of the pendency of the prior 
suit in a State court is not ground for abate- 
ment of a subsequent suit in the Federal | 
court even though the prior suit is between | 
the same parties and for the same cause. | 

Citing McClellan v. Carland, 217 U. S. 268; | 
Consolidated Ordnance Co. v. Marsh, 227 Mass. | 
15. See also Boston & Maine R. R. v. Dutille, | 
289 Fed. 320. The court denied defendants’ | 
motion to dismiss on the ground of mis- | 
oinder of parties in No. 2615, citing Equity) 

ule 37; no exceptions were taken to these | 
rulings of the District Court. 

As indicated above, the acts relied upon 
as constituting infringement are exhibitions | 
of the films in question, 13 in number in the} 
first case and 12 in number in the second 
case, alleged to have been unauthorized under 
the contract or license agreements between 
the parties. ; 

After hearing the motioris to dismiss, final 
decrees dismissing the bills were entered by | 
order of the District Court, May 26, 1931, based 
on the second ground alleged. From these} 
decrees the plaintiffs appealed and the cases 
are before this court upon their assignments 
of error as follows: | 

“The court erred in entering the aforesaid | 
decree of May 26, 1931, (1) because the decree 





Was based on an erroneous finding and ruling | 


that the unauthorized exhibitions of the mo-| 
tion picture films in question did not consti- 
tute violations of their respective copyrights. 
(2) Because the decree was based on an er- 
roneous finding and ruling that the contract 
entered into between the plaintiff 
defendant concerning exhibition of the mo- 
tion picture. films in question was a bar to 
proceedings by the plaintiff against the de- 
fendant under the Copyright Act for violations 
of copyright. (3) Because the decree was con- 
trary to the law.” 

From what is common knowledge it is evi- 
dent that the questions relating to the use 
of moving picture films is one of considerable 
importance, involving as it does large prop- 
erty interests. The production and distribu- 
tion is one of the great industries of the 
United States. The income to the producers 


and distributors, which is the reward for the! 


capital investment, comes from rentals paid 
by exhibitors for the privilege of exhibiting 
the pictures which have a wide distribution 
and enormous patronage throughout the 
country. 

+ 


+ + 4 

Prints of the pictures or films as they are 
called are not produced for sale. For all 
Purposes and at all times they remain the 
Property of the copyright proprietors. 

They are distributed pursuant to exhibition 
contracts from exchange centers located 
throughout the country, such distribution be- 
ing made either by the copyright proprietor 
or by agents exclusively licensed under the 


|} 11 (35 Stat. 1078) as amended by the Act’ of 


, The statute does not specifically 


|in part, 
| method be exhibited, performed, represented, 


and the| 


licénse contract pictures which are exhibited 
in one theater on a given date may be sched- 
uled and advertised for exhibition in a thea- 
ter in another town for the next night, so it 
becomes important that each picture should 
be used on the date specified and the film 


If this is not done, what is termed in the 
industry as a “miss-out” occurs and the dis- 
tributors are deprived of the rental to which 
they would be entitled, and a resulting finan- 
cial injury to the exhibitor occurs. 

It appears from these few observations that 
it is of first importance that exhibitors live 
up to the letter of their contracts. The ques- 
tion to be solved is whether, if they exhibit 
the films on a date other than the date spec- 
ified in the contract, it constitutes a violation 
of the proprietor’s copyright or merely a 
breach of contract. 

By the Act of March 4, 1909, Chap. 320, Sec. 


Aug. 24, 1912, Chap. 356 (37 Stat. 488) motion 
picture photoplays and motion pictures other 
than photoplays are made distinct and sepa- 
rate classes of copyright. They may be in- 
fringed like other copyrights by the multi- 
plication or sale of copies. 

> + > ° 

But it is not altogether clear whether or 
not they can be infringed in any other way. 
nfer an 
exclusive right to perform, represe or ex- 
hibit them, these rights being granted only 
- im of dramatic and musical works. (Sec. 

). 

Copyright property under the Federal law 
is wholly statutory and depends upon the 
rights created under the Acts of Congress | 
passed in pursuance of authority conferred by 
Art. 1, Clause 8, Sec. 8, of the Federal Con- 
stitution, ‘“To promote the progress of science 
and useful arts, by securing for a limited 
time to authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and discov- 
eries.” 

Previous to the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution in 1787 the National Government 
had no power to act, but prior thereto, in 
May, 1783, the States were recommended to 
pass Acts securing copyrights for 14 years. 
Most of the 13 original States, including Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire and New York, 
passed such private Acts. 

In 1790 Congress passed a Federal Act which 
made the private Acts of the States unneces- 
sary. Various Acts were subsequently passed 
by Congress until the state of the copyright 
law became so confused that in 1909 there 
was passed a new copyright code repealing all 
previous legislation and providing comprehen- 
sively for the whole subject of copyrights, in- 
cluding literary, artistic, dramatic, musical 
and other rights, but no mention was made 
of motion picture photoplays and motion pic- 
tures other than photoplays. The Act of 1909 
was amended in 1912. 

+~+ + 

The provisions of the Copyright Law of 1909 | 
as amended by the Act of 1912 pertinent to 
this case are as follOws: 

“Any person entitled thereto, upon comply- 
ing with the provisions of this title, shall 
have the exclusive right: 

“(a) To print, reprint, publish, copy, and 
vend the copyrighted work. * * * 

“(d) To perform or represent the copy- 
righted work publicly if it be a drama or, if 
it be a dramatic work and not reproduced in 
copies for sale, to vend any, manuscript or 
any record whatsoever thereof; to make or 
procure the making of any transcription or 
record thereof by or from which, in whole or 
it may in any manner or by any 


produced or reproduced; and to exhibit, per- | 
form, represent, produce or reproduce it in | 
any manner or by any method whatsoever. 
eo oe (17 U. S.C. A. Sec. 1.) 

“The application for registration shall 
specify to which of the following classes of | 
work in which copyright is claimed be- 
longs: * * * 

“(d) Dramatic or dramatico-musical compo- | 
sitions. * * * 

““(j) Photographs; 

“(1) Motion-picture photoplays; 

“(m) Motion pictures other than photoplays. | 

“The above specifications shall not be held} 
to limit the subject-matter of copyright as| 
defined in section 4 of this title, nor shall any | 
error in classification invalidate or impair the| 
copyright protection secured under this title.” 
(17 U. 8. C. A. Sec. 5.) | 

“Copyright may also be had of the. works} 
of an author, of which copies are not repro- 
duced for sale, by the deposit, with claim of 
copyright, of one complete copy of such work 
if it be a lecture or similar production or a 
dramatic, musical, or dramatico-musical com- 
position; of a title and description, with one 
print taken from each scene or act, if the 
work be a motion picture photoplay; * * * 
of a title and description, with not less than 
two prints taken from different sections of a 
complete motion picture, if the work be a 
motion picture other tnan a photoplay. * * * 
(17 U. S. C. A. Sec. 11.) 

he classifications (1) and (m) above quoted 
of section 5, and the quoted provisions of sec- 
tion 11 prescribing the method of registering 
copies of motion pictures, were brought into 
the act of March 4, 1909. by amendment in 
1912 under the Townsend bill, so-called (35 
Stat. 1075-1988; 37 Stat. 488). 


+ + + 


From an analysis of the statute it appears 
that section 5 classifies the “works” that are 
open to registration and copyright under the 
law and shows that motion picture photoplays 
and motion pictures. other than photoplays 
are such “works.” 

While a motion picture photoplay or a mo- 
tion picture other than a photoplay is a 
“work,” section 1 of the act states that “any 
person entitled thereto,” that is. to a work 
which is a motion picture photoplay or which 
is a motion picture other than a photoplay, 
has an exclusive right only, (a) to print, re- 
print, publish, copy and vend” such copy- 
righted works. 

Subdivision (b) of section 1 has no appli- 
cation to this case. Subdivision (d) of section 
1 has application only in case the copyrighted 
work is a drama or dramatic work and then| 
the provisions of subdivision (b) apply only | 
to “any person entitled” to such copyrighted | 
drama or dramatic work. 

Under (d), if a person owns a copyrighted 
drama or dramatic work, he has the exclusive 
right ‘to make or procure the making of any 
transcription or record thereof by or from 
which, in whole or in part, it may in any| 
manner or by any method be exhibited * * * 
and to exhibit * * * it in any manner or by 
any method whatsoever.” 

The words in subdivision (d) “any tran- 
scription or record thereof,” reasonably in- 
clude a motion, picture photoplay depicting | 
the drama or dramatic work, and that sub- 
division in terms gives the author or owner 
of the copyrighted drama the exclusive right 
to exhibit the motion picture photoplay, the 
transcription or record depicting the drama 
or dramatic work. In other words, section 1} 
(d) contains the important provisions essen- 
tial to a decision of this case. 

~+ + 

It is contended, however, that the protec- | 
tion afforded to copyrighted films is limited 
to duplication or vending of the films, and 
that an unlicensed exhibition of a copyrighted 
picture is not within the scope of the pro- 
tection afforded; that the exhibition com- | 
plained of in these cases is neither a publi- | 
cation nor a “copy” within the meaning of 
section 1 (a) of the act, and that motion pic-| 
| tures cannot be classed as a ‘dramatic work” 
| @s that phrase is used in section 1 (qd). 

It is evident that it was the intention of 
| Congress, in enacting the Copyright Act of 
1909, to keep separate and distinct the char- 
acter and extent of protection according to 
what might be termed the mechanical rights 
|of composers from the ordinary rights of 
| copyright, but to accord protection to both 
if the production be literary, dramatic or 
musical. 
| . The case of White-Smith Music Company v.; 
| Apollo Co., 209 U. 8. 1, was an action brought 
| to restrain infringement of the copyrights of 
two musical compositions. The appellee, de- 
| fendant below, was engaged in the sale of 
piano players, player pianos and perforated 
| rolls of music used in connection therewith. 

The appellant as assignee of Adam Geibel, | 
; the composer, alleged compliance with the 
Copyright Act and a copyright was duly ob- 
tained on or about March 17, 1897. The ac- 
tion was brought under the provisions of the 
| Copyright Act, R. S., Sec. 4952. 

On behalf of the appellant it was insisted 
that it was the‘intention of the Copyright 
Act to protect the intellectual conception 
which resulted in the compilation of notes 
which, when properly played, produced the 





copyright for such purpose. 


y stipulation of the parties filed Oct. 21. | 


1930, photostatic copies of the contracts be- 
tween the parties were annexed to the record 
for the determination of any and all ques- 
tions raised by the defendants’ demurrer to 
be considered as the contracts alleged in the 
Plaintiffs’ bills of compjaint. The motions to 
oynies are equivalent to demurrers to the 
s. 

The form of contract expressly grants to 
the exhibitor a license under the copyright to 
exhibit the motion pictures mentioned in the 
schedules thereof for an expressly limited pe- 
riod of time at the particular theater spec- 


In the method of distribution under the | 


wf 


melody which was the real invention of the 
composer. ‘ 

It was insisted that this was the thing 
which Congress intended to protect and that | 
the protection covered all means of expres- | 
Sion of the order of notes which produced | 
the air or melody which the composer in- | 
vented. On the other hand it was contended 
by counsel for the appellee that the extent | 
of the protection is a matter of statutory 
law and that it had been extended only 
|to the tangible results of mental. conception, | 
and that only the tangible thing is dealt 
with by the law, and its multiplication or 
reproduction is all that is protected by the 
| statute. 

Mr. Justice Day speakin, 
“In the last analysis th 





for the court says: 
case turns upon 


| Banks v. 
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Power to Remove 
Bank Tax Denied 


Assessment Is Not Voided by 
Suspension, North Carolina 
Supreme Court Holds 


Releigh, N. C., April 30. 

Where an assessment was regularly 
made upon the corporate excess of a bank, 
the Commissioner of Revenue had no au- 
thority to strike out the assessment, when 
the bank later closed its doors, the North 
Carolina Supreme Court has held. The 
case is entitled Chowan County v. Com- 
missioner of Banks Liquidating the Citi- 
zens Bank. 

A taxpayer who fails to exhaust the 
remedy provided before an administrative 
board to secure the correct assessment of 
a tax can not be heard by a judicial tri- 
bunal to assert its invalidity, the court 
said, citing the Pender cases. 

The plaintiffs contended that “under 
the law all property must be listed, and 
its value assessed for taxation as of April 
1, of each year, and the taxpayer is 
charged with and required to pay taxes 
on its value as of that date, without regard 
to subsequent events. 
mule or a barn and has its value assessed 
as of April 1, he is not relieved of paying 
taxes thereon because the mule thereafter 
dies or the barn burns in December, and 
if a bank lists its shares of stock and has 
their value fixed by the proper authorities 
as of April 1, there is no reason why it 
should be relieved of taxes when subse- 
quent adverse conditions cause it to close 
its doors in December and render the 
stock worthless.” The court agreed with 
that contention. 


the construction of the statute, for it is 
perfactly well settled that the protection 
given to cpyrights in this country is wholly 
statutory. Wheaton v. Peters, 8 Pet. 590; 
Manchester, 128 U. 8S. 244, 253; 
Thompson v. Hubbard, 131 U. S. 123, 151; 
American Tobacco Co. v. Werckmeister, 207 
U. S. 284. Musical compositions have been 
the subject of copyright protection since the 
statute of Feb. 3, 1831 (4 Stat. 436), and laws 
have been passed including them since that 
time.” 

Continuing, the court said: “What is meant 
by copy? We have already referred to a com- 
mon understanding of this as a reproduc- 
tion or duplication of a thing. * * * Va- 
rious definitions have been given by the ex- 
perts called in the case. The one which 
most commends itself to our judgment is 
perhaps as clear as can be made, and de- 
fines a copy of a muscial composition to be 


|‘a written or printed record of it in intel- 


ligible notation.’ 

“It may be true that in a broad sense a 
mechanical instrument which produces a tune 
copies it; but this is a strained and artificial 
meaning. When the combination of musical 
sounds are reproduced to the ear it is the 
original tune as Gonceived by the author 
which is heard. 

“These musical tones are not a copy which 
appeals to the eye. In no sense can musical 
sounds which reach us through the sense 
of hearing be said to be copies as that term 
is generally understood, and as we believe 
it was intended to be understood in the 
statutes under consideration. * * * 

“The statute has not provided for the pro- 
tection of the intellectual conception apart 
from the thing produced, however meritorious 
such conception may be, but has provided for 
making and filing of a tangible thing, against 
the publication and duplication of which it 
is the purpose of the statute to protect the 
composer.” 

It will be noted that the above entitled 
case was founded upon a copyright granted 
in _— and was decided by the Supreme Court 
in A 

To the same point see Kennedy v. Mc- 
Tammany, 33 Fed. 584, in which Colt, J., 
held that manufacturing and sale of per- 
forated strips of paper to be used in or- 
ganettes, by which a certain tune is pro- 


| duced, was not a violation of the copyrighted 


sheet of music of the same tune. 

See also Serrana v. Jefferson, 33 Fed. 347; 
Amberg File Co. v. Shea, 82 Fed. 314; White- 
Smith Music Pub. Co. v. Apollo Co., 147 
Fed. 226; M. Witmark & Sons v. Standard 
Music Roll Co., 221 Fed. 376. 

In the case of Irving Berlin, Inc., v. Daigle, 
31 Fed. (2d) 832, 835, Judge Foster, of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals in the Fifth Circuit, 
in a concurring opinion, says: “It is evi- 
dent that it was the intention of Congress, in 
enacting the Copyright Act of 1909, to keep 
separate and distinct the character and the 
extent of protection according to what might 
be termed the mechanical rights of com- 
posers and the ordinary rights of copyright 
and the Act is easily susceptible of that con- 
struction.” 

+ + 


7 
One of the purposes of the Act of 1909 was 
to overcome the effect of the decision in the 


case of White-Smith Music Pub. Co. v. Apollo} 


Co. and other analogous cases and to afford 
a copyright proprietor some measure of pro- 
tection or control of the mechanical devices 
which when played reproduce the musical 
composition of the composer. 

Section l(e) of the Act of 1909 provides, 
“* * * as a condition of extending the copy- 
right control to such mechanical reproduc- 
tions, that whenever the owner of a musical 
copyright has used or permitted or knowingly 
acquiesced in the use of the copyrighted work 


| upon the parts of instruments serving to re- 


produce mechanically the musical work, any 
other person may make similar use of the 
copyrighted work upon the payment to the 
copyright proprietor of a royalty of 2 cents on 
each such part manufactured to be paid by 
the manufacturer thereof.” 

From the foregoing cases the conclusion 
must follow that copyright law being entirely 
statutory, Congress felt it was necessary for 
the protection of the authors of musical pro- 
ductions to insert in the statute of 1909 the 
above provision with reference to the. perfo- 
rated rolls used on player pianos and other 
sound-producing devices used in phonographs 
and victrolas, but there is nothing in the Act 


| which specifically affords protection from the 


exhibition of films used in moving-picture 
machines. " 

Another case determined prior to the Act 
of 1909 is the case of Harper Bros. v. Kalem 
Co., 169 Fed. 61, wherein it was held that a 
dramatization of a copyrighted novel, Ben 
Hur, was a dramatic production within the 
meaning of the copyright law and conse- 
quently was an infringement of the copyright 
on the novel, because by the statute the copy- 
right owner is given exclusive control of 
dramatization and dramatic performance of 
his work. 

It was also held that since the film or pic- 
ture of the dramatization of Ben Hur only 
represents the artist’s idea of what the author 
has expressed in words, the picture does not, 
in itself, infringe the copyrighted book or 
drama. But in the course of the opinion, 
Ward, Circuit vores says: 

+ - 

“When the film is put on an exhibiting ma- 
chine, which reproduces the action of the acts 
and animals, we think it does become a dram- 
atization, and infringes the exclusive right 
of thé owner of the copyrighted book to dram- 
atize it, as well as his right as owner of the 
copyrighted drama, and of Klaw & Erlanger’s 
rights as owners of the performing right pub- 
licly to produce it. 

“In other words, the artist’s idea of describ- 
ing by action the story the author has writ- 
ten in words is a dramatization. It is not 
necessary that there should be both speech 
and action in dramatic performances, al- 
though dialogue and action usually charac- 
terize them,” citing Daly v. Palmer, 6 Blatchf. 
256, Fed. Cas. No. 3552. 

The case was taken on appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court, Kalem Co. v. Harper 
Bros., 222 U. S. 55. 

Mr. Justice Holmes in the course of the 
opinion says: “The subdivision of the ques- 
tion that has the most general importance is 
whether the public exhibition of these mov- 
ing pictures infringed any right under the 
copyright law. By Rev. Stat., section 4952, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1891, c. 565 
(26 Stat. 1106), authors have the exclusive 
right to dramatize any of their works. 

“So, if the exhibition was or was founded 
on a dramatizing of Ben Hur this copyright 
was infringed. We are of the opinion that 
Ben Hur was dramatized by what was done. 
Whether we consider the purpose of this 
clause of the statute, or the etymological his- 
tory and present usages of language, drama 
may be achieved by actions as well as by 
speech. Action can tell a story, display all 
the most vivid relations between men, and 
depict every kind of human emotion, without 
the aid of a word. * * * 

++ + 

“The essence of the matter in the case last 
supposed is not the mechanism employed but 
that we see the event or story lived. The 
moving pictures are only less vivid than re- 
flections from a mirror. 
with the Jatter our visual 
we see—is' caused by the real pantomime of 
real men through the medium of natural 
forces, although the machinery is different 
and more complex. * * * 

“If, as we have tried to show, moving pic- 
tures may be used for dramatizing a novel, 
when the photographs are used in that way 
they are used to infringe a right which the 
statute reserves.” 


The case of Photo-drama Motion Pictures 
[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.) 
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Summary of New Cases Filed | Arguments Closed 
On Docket of Supreme Court| 1 Supreme Court 


Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or 


Statements Have Been Placed on Record 


A 


SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 
the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 


Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 


filed. 


Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the citation to, or date of, 


the lower court’s opinion or order. 


Aliens—Offenses—Bringing excludable aliens 
to the United States—Penalties imposed 
on steamship company—Conclusiveness of 
departmental finding as to detectability 
of diseases and disabilities abroad—Valid- 
ity of statute— 

Whether determination of Department of 
Labor that diseases and disabilities of aliens 
brought to United States by a steamship 
company could have been detected by com- 
pany prior to embarkation, based, as claimed 
in suit to recover penalties imposed for 
bringing the aliens to United States, ex- 
clusively on examinations of aliens on ar- 
rival without consideration of certificates of 
physicians who had examined the aliens 
prior to embarkation that they were free 
from diseases and disabilities, was conclu- 
sive in such suit as to the right of Secretary 
of Labor to impose the penalties under sec- 
tion 9 of the Immigration Act of 1917 as 
amended in 1924 (8 U. S. C. 145), or whether 
company was entitled to judicial review 
with trial de novo of question of whether 
the diseases and disabilities could have been 
detected by a competent medical examina- 
tion prior to embarkation; whether the 
statute construed to make departmental 
determination conclusive without such ju- 
dicial review is constitutional; whether the 
Department erred in imposing penalties for 
bringing to the United States certain of the 
aliens for which it is claimed penalties are 
not imposable.— Lloyd Sabaudo Societa 
Anonima Per Azioni v. Elting, etc., No. 902; 
C. C. A. 2, cert. (55 F. (2d) 1048). 


Attorneys — Compensation — Liens—Services 
in obtaining refund of customs duties— 
Practice before Customs Court—Applica- 
tion of New York statutes— 

Whether an attorney employed by a cus- 
toms house broker to file and prosecute in 
the Customs Court protests against assess- 
ments of duty and to obtain refunds and 
abatements; pursuant to the broker’s con- 
tract with importer, was entitled to a lien 
on the amount refunded for his services 
under section 475 of the New York Judiciary 
Law; whether such statute is applicable to 
services rendered in the Customs Court in 
view of the fact that customs brokers who 
are not licensed attorneys may practice in 
such court; and whether the attorney, if the 
statute is applicable, was deprived of the 
lien on the ground that there was no privity 
of contract between him and the importer, 
or on the ground that the agreement under 
which the services were rendered was illegal 
under section 270 of the New York Penal 
Law which makes it unlawful to make it a 
business to furnish attorneys or counsel to 
render legal services without having first 
been admitted to practice law and under 
section 475 of the New York Judiciary Law 
which prohibits an attorney from making 
an agreement to divide with a layman the 
compensation to be received for services in 
prosecuting a claim in ‘consideration of re- 
ceiving the claim for prosecution.—Mandel- 
Witte Co., Inc., et al. v. Brooks, etc., No. 
894; C. C. A. 2, cert. (54 F. (2d) 992). 


+++ 


Banks—Deposits—Crediting to personal ac- 
count check drawn to executrix—Payment 
on checks drawry for other than estate 
purposes—Liability of bank to estate— 
Whether a bank which credited to the 

personal joint account of a husband and 

wife an uncertified check, drawn on an- 
other bank by a referee in a partition pro- 
ceeding, payable to the wife as the execu- 
trix of the estate of a decedent, and which 
paid out the proceeds on checks drawn by 
the husband and wife for purposes other 
than those of the estate, was liable to the 
estate on the theory that it had notice from 
the face of the check that the fund be- 
longed to the estate and therefore partici- 
pated in the breach of the trust and the 
diversion of the trust funds.—Arkenburgh, 

etc., v. Bank of Vass, No. 896; C. C. A. 4, 

cert. (55 F. (2d) 130). 

Collision—Damages—Loss of use of barge 
during period of repairs—Spare boat doc- 
trine— 

Whether an oil company which operated 
one barge in Boston Harbor for the pur- 
pose of making deliveries of oil, and nine 
barges in New York Harbor for such pur- 
pose, was entitled to damages for the loss 
of the use of the Boston Harbor barge while 
undergoing repairs, in action against a tow- 
age company for damages sustained in a 
collision for which such towage company’s 
tug was at fault while the barge was in 
tow thereof, where the oil company deliv- 
ered all the oil which it had contracted to 
deliver while the damaged barge was being 
repaired by using one of the New York Har- 
bor barges, in the absence of proof that 
the New York barge would not have been 
idle if not brought to Boston, on the theory 
that the barge company to avoid liability 
had the burden of proving that it would 
have been idle while the damaged barge 
was being repaired. — Doane - Commercial 
Towing Co. v. Mexican Petroleum Corp., No. 
903; C. C. A. 1, cert. (55 F. (2d) 32). 
Conflict of laws (see Usury). 

Constitutional law (see Aliens; Drains; Ha- 
beas corpus). 

Contracts (see Damages). 

Criminal law (see Habeas corpus). 

Customs duties (see Attorneys). 


++ + 


Damages—Liquidated damages or penalties 
—Sale of steamships by Federal Govern- 
ment—Provision for removal and scrap- 
ing of steamships— 

hether provisions of a contract for the 
purchase from the United States of five 
steamships for the sum of $175,000, which 
required the purchaser to pay the Govern- 

ment as “liquidated damages and not a 

penalty” the sum of $100 per vessel for each 

day after a specified date it shall have failed 
to remove the vessels from their location at 
the time the contract was entered into, and 
the sum of $100 per vessel for each day after 
a specified date it shall have failed to scrap 
and dismantle the vessels to prevent fur- 
ther use, unless the period of time therefor 
be extended, were void on the ground that 
they provided for the payment of a penalty, 
or were valid provisions for payment of 
liquidated damages.—Boston Iron & Metal 

Co., etc., et al., v. United States, No. 893; 

Cc. C. A. 4, cert. (55 F. (2d) 126). 

Damages (see also Collision). 

Drains — Drainage districts — Assessments— 
Proceedings—Validity of law construed to 
permit judgment against district without 
opportunity of objection by land owners— 
Whether statute of Mississippi relating to 

drainage districts (Sec. 159, Laws of 1918), 

construed as claimed to authorize and jus- 

tify the imposition of a charge upon the 
lands within a drainage district and the 
subjection of the lands to the payment of 

a judgment against the commissioners of 

such district for the amount of the costs, 

losses and expenses of a prior abandoned 
district, assumed by the later district on 
account of the purchase and use of plans 
and specifications, etc., of the prior district, 
without the land owners being accorded the 
right or opportunity to be heard and to 
show the judgment included matters with 
which their lands could not legally be 
chargeable, is violative of the Fourteenth 

Amendment.—Brown et al. v. Bank of Com- 

merce et al., etc., No. 897; Miss. Sup. Ct., 

app. (Dec. 22, 1931). 

Estoppel (see Landlord and tenant). 


+ + + 


Executors and adminjstrators (see Banks). 

Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability 
for injuries sustained by motorman—As- 
sumption of risk—Sufficiency of evidence 
as to cause of injury for submission to 
ury— 

Whether the motorman of an electric 
freight train who was injured when the 
train suddenly moved forward with a jerk 
while he was standing in the stirrup in the 
front of a car for the purpose of straighten- 
ing the sand pipes at a time when the 
train was moving at a speed of 4 miles per 
hour under the control of the conductor, 
and who suffered the loss of a leg which 
was caught under a wheel of the car, was 
precluded from recovering for the injuries 
sustained, in an action under the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act, on the ground 
that his own violation of a rule of the 
company caused his injuries or on the 
ground that he assumed the, risk; and 
whether the court erred in denying the 
company’s motion for a directed verdict on 
the ground that the cause of the injury, 
under the evidence, was a matter of con- 
jecture.—Utah Idaho Central Railroad Co., 
etc., v. Swaner, No. 900; C. C. A. 10, cert, 
(54 F. (2d) 863). 

Habeas corpus—Grounds for relief—Confine- 
ment without sentence being imposed in 
presence of defendant— 

Whether petitioner, who was committed 
to State penitentiary under mittimus regu- 
larly issued by officer of State court which 
recited that he was sentenced, was entitled 
to release upon habeas corpus sought in a 
Federal court on the ground that no sen- 
tence was ever duly imposed upon him, at 
least in his presence, and no judgment was 


+ 








rendered by the State court, the proof of 

which by introduction of the record of the 

criminal case was refused, and that there- 
fore he is deprived of his liberty in viola- 
tion of the Federal Constitution.—Moran, 

U. S. ex rel., v. Hill, Warden, etc., No. 883; 

C. C. A. 7, cert. (56 F. (2d) 146). 

Landlord and tenant—Estoppel of lessor to 
enforce simultaneous agreement for in- 
creased rental in the event of a lease with 
adjoining owner for increased rental— 
Doctrine of promissory estoppel— 
Whether lessor was estopped to enforce 

lessee’s agreement, made simultaneously 

with the execution of the lease, to pay a 

higher rental than that provided for by the 

lease in the event the lessee should enter 
into a lease with the owner of adjoining 
property requiring it to pay a higher rental, 
by reason of a statement of such lessor's 
attorney to the lessee that the lessor would 
retain her lease without the increased Fent 
provided for by the simultaneous agreement 
in the event the lessee should agree to pay 
adjoining owner a higher rental, on lessee’s 
statement that the adjoining owner would 
not give it a lease except at a higher rental 
and that lessee could not both pay such 
higher rental and construct a new building 
on the lessor’s land as required by its lease 
with such lessor.—Dean, etc., et al., v. Jones 

Store Co., etc., No. 895; C. C. A. 8, cert. (Feb. 

4, 1932). 

Master and servant (see Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act). 

= (see Federal Employers’ Liability 

ct). 

Shipping (see Aliens). 

-  - 


Trade marks—Marks and names subject to 
ownership — Descriptive—Claimed conflict 
between decisions of Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals and Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals— 

Whether the Circuit Court of Appeals er- 
roneously determined that the registered 
trade mark “‘Chicken of the Sea” for canned 
young tuna fish is invalid because the word 
“Chicken” is descriptive of the product, and 
therefore that it is not infringed by marks 
including the word “Chicken” for the same 
product, in view of the prior ruling of the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appealg that 
“Chicken of the Sea” is not descriptive of 
tuna fish and that two other marks includ- 
ing the word “Chicken” are not registrable 
for the same goods because of the confus- 
ing similarity of the marks.—Van Camp Sea 
Food Co., Inc., v. Cohn-Hopkins et al., No. 
901; C. C. A. 9, cert. (March 14, 1932; 12 
U. S. Pat. Q. 487). 

United States (see Damages). 

Usury—Law which governs—Application of 
Delaware law denying corporations the 
defense of usury in action in Minnesota 
against Delaware corporation on notes 
executed in Minnesota— 

Whether a Delaware corporation in a suit 


« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


MALICIOUS. PROSECUTION—Institution of proceeding to revoke insurance 
agent’s license as basis for action—Probable cause—Advice of counsel—Effect of 


malice— 


A Virginia insurance agent may recover in an action for malicious prosecution 
the damages sustained as the result of the institution, maliciously and without 
probable cause, of a proceeding under a statute of such State to revoke his license; 
@ proceeding to revoke the license, although not a criminal proceeding, is penal in 
its nature in that the proceeding is instituted, not for the benefit of an individual, 
but for the protection of the public; an insurance company which, on the advice of 
counsel given after a full disclosure of all the facts, instituted such a proceeding 
by filing an affidavit with the Insurance Commissioner of the State charging that 
the agent had withheld premiums, notwithstanding a dispute between the agent 
and the company as to the amount of commissions which the agent was entitled to 
deduct, was not liable to the agent in his action for malicious prosecution, since 
the company, having been advised by counsel that it had the right to institute the 





AvutHortzep State: 


MENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PusLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DalLy 


Status of Bills 
And Resolutions 
Before Congress 


Hearing of Oral Presentations 
In Cases Suspended for 
Present Term 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has suspended for its present term the 
hearing of ora! arguments in cases on its 
call. Upon the conclusion of hearings last 
week, the court had heard arguments in 
every case in which a review has been ac- 
corded which was ready for presentation, 
the clerk, Charles Elmore Cropley, stated 
orally April 30. 

There remained on the court’s call 19 
cases in which it had entered orders 
granting hearings but which were not 
ready for the presentation of oral argu- 
ments, according to the records of the 
court. In most of these cases the court 
had announced only during the last two 
weeks that it would hear arguments. 

After sitting on May 2 to announce its 
orders and any opinions, the court wil! re- 
cess for two weeks, under an order which 
has been entered, until May 16. Sessions) 
are also scheduled for May 23 and 31, when} 
opinions and orders will be handed down. | 
No motions or petitions, except for the 
admission of attorneys, may be presented} 
after May 23, under the order of the court. 





in the Federal court in Minnesota on notes 
which had been executed in Minnesota and 
represented a loan made therein could in- 
voke the Minnesota usury statutes as a de- 
fense or was precluded from so doing under 
provisions of the Delaware corporation law 
denying to Delaware corporations the de- 
fense of usury “in any court of law or 
equity” and providing that the provisions 
of the corporation law shall constitute a 
part of the charter of every corporation ‘“‘ex- 
cept so far as the same are inapplicable and 
inappropriate to the object of such corpora- 
tion’; whether the provision of the Dela- 
ware law depriving corporations of the de- 
fense of usury constituted a part of the 
corporation’s charter by which the corpo- 
ration was bound in the action against it 
in the Federal court for the District of 
Minnesota; whether the court erred in re- 
fusing to give the Delaware law extra-terri- 
torial effect; and whether in so doing the 
court failed to give full faith and credit to 
the Delaware statutes in violation of sec- 
tion 1 of article 4 of the United States Con- 
stitution.—_E. C. Warner Co., etc., v. W. B. 
Foshay Co., etc., et al., No. 886; C. C: A. 8, 
cert. (March 15, 1932). 
' FEDERAL TAXATION 

Assessment and_ collection — Transferees— 

Statute of limitations— 

Whether notice of deficiency was mailed 
to transferee’ within one year after statute 
had run against transferor, was assessment 
against transferee barred, notwithstanding 
section 280 (b) (1) of 1926 Act.—City Na- 
tional Bank of Wichita Falls, Tex., v. Com- 
missioner, No. 898; C. C. A. 5, cert. (55 F. 
(2d) 1073). 

Estate tax—Gross 

Act— 

Whether proceeds of life insurance poli- 
cies taken out prior to enactment of Fed- 
eral estate tax legislation were subject to 
that tax under section 402 (f) of 1918 Act, 
when right to change beneficiary had been 
reserved.—Grandin v. Heiner, etc., No. 899; 
Cc. C. A. 3, cert. (April 6, 1932; see 44 F. 
(2d) 141). 





estate—Insurance—1918 


New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 


Agriculture 
Changes in status: 

S. J. Res. 149. Making funds available for 
grasshopper control. Passed S. Apr. 29. 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11718. Hawley. To amend act to regulate 
foreign commerce by prohibiting admission 
into U. S. of, certain adulterated grain and 
seeds unfit for seeding purposes; Agriculture. 

S. 4531. Reed. to amend act to provide more 
effectively for natl. defense by increasing ef- 
ficiency of Air Corps of Army; Military Af- 
fairs. 

S. 4536. McNary. To amend agricultural 
marketing act; Agri. and Forestry. 

Appropriations 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 9349. State, Justice, Commerce and 
Labor Depts., f. yr. 1933. Passed H. Feb. 25. 
Passed S. Apr. 30. 

District of Columbia 
Bills introduced: 

S. 4534. Jones. For discontinuance of use 
as dwellings of bldgs. situated in alleys of 
District; District of Columbia. 

Executive Departments 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11717. Taylor of Colo. For transfer of 
duties of Board of Rd Comrs. in Alaska to 
Interior; Territories. 

Foreign Affairs 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 7119. To authorize modification of 
boundary line between Panama Canal Zone 
and Republic of Panama. Passed H. Feb. 24. 
Passed S. Apr. 29. 

Government Employes 
Bills introduced: 

S. 4535. Brookhart. To consolidate per- 
sonnel activities of Govt.; for apptmt. of adm. 
and Bd. of Civil Service Appls.; Civil Service. 

Indians 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 208. For transfer of abandoned In- 
dian-school site and bidg. at Zeba, Mich., to 
L’Anse Band of Lake Superior Indians, 
Passed H. Apri. 13. Reptd. to 8. Apr. 29. 

H. 8031. For expenses of Crow Indian Tribal 
Council and authorized delegates of tribes. 
Passed H. Apr. 4. Repted to S. Apr. 29. 

Mines: Mining 
Changes in status: 

H. J. Res. 341. For suspension of annual 
assessment work on mining claims held by 
location in U. S. and Alaska. Reptd. to H. 


Apr. 29. 
Monuments 
Changes in status: 
H. Con. Res. 29. Accepting statue of Charles 
Brantley Aycock presented by N. C. for place- 


ment in statuary hall. Passed H. Apr. 26, 
Passed S. Apr. 30. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Alexander, Fred. M. The use of the self, its 
conscious direction in relation to diagnosis, 
functioning and control of reaction. 143 p. 
N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1932. 32-3155 

Alsager, Christen M. Dictionary of business 
terms. 429 p. Chicago, Callaghan & co., 
1932. 32-3085 

Angell, Sir Norman. The unseen assassins. 
349 p. N. Y., Harper & bro., 1932. 32-3086 

Bond, Walter G. Three things that matter; 
religion: philosophy: science. 308 p. Lond., 
Watts & co., 1931. 32-3168 

Bliss electrical school, Wash., D. C. Watthour 
meter testing; laboratory manual. 96 p., 
illus. Takoma Park, Wash., D. C., Bliss 
electrical school, 1931. 32-3001 





proceeding, had probable cause; probable cause was a good defense although the 


company acted with malice. 


National Surety Co. v. Page; C. C. A. 4, No. 3248, April 22, 1932. 


x 


PROHIBITION—Offenses—Sale—What constitutes sale— 

Evidence that defendants being prosecuted for the sale of intoxicating liquor had 
left the liquor at a roadhouse on the proprietors’ refusal to accept the liquor, that 
on the defendants’ return to the roadhouse the proprietors again declined to accept 
the liquor and it was again left on the premises by the defendants, that prohibition 
agents; under an agreement with the proprietors, pretended that they had pur- 
chased the roadhouse when the defendants again returned, and that the officers, 
when introduced to the defendants as the new proprietors, stated that they had 
taken over the liquor and on the defendants’ statement that they could take the 
liquor at a certain price, paid the defendants a portion of the price and promised to 
pay the balance later, was not sufficient to sustain a conviction for selling ®the 
liquor, since there was no sale to the officers inasmuch as they did not intend to 
buy the liquor but merely intended to pretend that they had bought it from the 
proprietors and had assumed the payment, and they paid the defendants the 
money, not with the intention of becoming purchasers of the liquor, but for the 
purpose of taking back the marked bills and taking away the liquor without be- 


coming its purchasers. 


Matteis et al. v. United States; C. C. A. 7, Nos. 4684, 4690, April 14, 1932. 


UNITED STATES—Officers—Bonds—Liability of surety—Limitations—Settlement of 
accounts as commencement of period of limitations— 

The surety of an Army officer’s bond was not liable to the Government for the 
amount of the officer’s shortage shown by the General Accounting Office’s certifi- 
cate of settlement of the officer’s accounts which purported to supersede an earlier 
certificate of the Treasury Department issued prior to the organization of the 
General Accounting Office, in so far as such amount was covered by the original 
statement of account, where’ the action was brought more than five years after the 
original statement of the account but within five years after the General Accounting 
Office’s statement thereof, since, as to the samount,;shown to be due the Govern- 
ment by such original statement, the action was barred by limitations under section 
5 of Title 6 of the United States Code which provides that the sureties on the bond 
of an officer shall not be liable for the officer’s indebtedness to the United States 
shown by the statement of his account if suit therefor shall not be instituted 
within five years after the statement is rendered, notwithstanding the issuance 
within the required period of another certificate of settlement purporting to super- 
sede the original certificate; such statute makes no distinction between partial and 
complete statements or between temporary and final statements and the first 
rendered statement, and, in so far as it stated the amount of the officer’s indebted- 
ness, was final as to the surety and started the running of the period of limitation. 

United States v. Geise, Principal, et al.; C. C. A. 2, No. 252, March 7, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Copyrights 


COPYRIGHTS—Infringement— 


Copyright Act of 1909, as amended, employs in section 1 (d), relating to drama, 
words and any “transcription or record thereof;” this reasonabiy includes motion 
picture depicting a drama and gives owner of drama exclusive rights to exhibit the 
motion picture, although motion pictures as such are separately classed in section 
5 (m); unlicensed exhibition is infringement of copyrighted dramatic composition.— 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Distributing Corp. et al. v. Bijou Theatre Co, et al. 


A. 1.)—7 U. S. Daily, 410, May 2, 1932. 


(C. C. 


COPYRIGHTS—Nature and acquisition—Articles subject to copyright— 

“Motion picture photoplays” are motion pictures founded upon existing drama 
or dramatization of literary productions; in this respect they differ from “motion 
pictures” under classification (m) of section 5 of Copyright Act of 1909.—Metro- 


Goldwyn-Mayer Distributing Corp. et al. v. Bijou Theatre Co. et al. 


U. S. Daily, 410, May 2, 1932. 


(Cc. C. A. 1.)—7 


COPYRIGHTS—Pleading and practice in courts— 

If from allegation in bill that plaintiff owns copyright of unpublished motion 
pictures court is to infer that photoplays are founded upon copyrighted dramatic 
productions of which plaintiff is the sole proprietor, bill should be amended so 
that nothing is left to inference; where, on motion to dismiss, stipulation filed 
includes photostat of contract dealing with photoplay, court holds it connotes 
moving picture founded upon a dramatic productionMetro-Goldwyn-Mayer Dis- 


tributing Corp. et al. v. Bijou Theatre Co. et al. 


May 2, 1932. 


(Cc. C. A. 1)—7 U. 8. Daily, 410, 


COPYRIGHTS—Infringement— 


Contract for lease of motion picture photoplay for exhibition at stated theatre 
on stated day held not to prevent exhibition on another day from constituting in- 
fringement of copyright.—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Distributing Corp. et al. v. Bijou 


Theatre Co. et al. 


(C. C. A. 1.)—7 U. S. Daily, 410, May 2, 1932. 


COPYRIGHTS—Appeals to circuit court of appeals—Costs— 

Where district court dismissed bill on motion and circuit court of appeals set 
order aside but found bill defective and gave leave to plaintiff to amend bill, 
it instructs that no appeal costs be allowed either party if bill is amended and 
case finally goes to trial—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Distributing Corp. et al, v. Bijou 
Theatre Co. et al. (C. C. A. 1.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 410, May 2, 1932. 


Campbell, Howard. Use and occupancy insur- 
ance simplified; substitute for interrupted 
business. 70 p. N. Y., Spectator co., 1931. 

32-3084 

Carton, Paul. Simple vegetarian cookery, by 

...; tr. by Elizabeth Lucas. 299 p. Lond., 
G. G. Harrap & co., 1931. 32-3002 

Cushman, Ralph S. Spiritual hilltops; a book 
of devotion. 159 p. N. Y¥., Abingdon press, 
1932. 32-3111 

Hartmann, Franz. Life and doctrines of 
Philippus Theophrastus, Bombast of Hohen- 
heim, known by the name of Paracelsus; 
extracted and translated from his rare and 
extensive works and from some unpublished 
manuscripts. 4th ed. 367 p. N. Y., Macoy 
pub. & masonic supply co., 1932. 32-3020 

Hunter, Stanley A., ed. The music of the 
gospel. 344 p. N. Y., The Abingdon press, 
1932. 32-3112 

Irwin, Francis W. Thresholds for the percep- 
tion of difference in facial expression and 
its elements. (Thesis (Ph. D.)\—Univ. of Pa., 
1932.) 17 p., illus. Phil., 1932. 32-3117 

Jeans, Ronald. Lean harvest. 239 p. N. Y., 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1931. 32-3173 

Langdon-Davies, John. Man comes of age. 
265 p. N. Y., Harper & bro., 1932. 32-3116 

Leming, John Y. Experiences of the circuit 
rider. 150 p. N. Y., Printed for author by 
Methodist book concern, 1932. 32-3108 

MacLean, Donald A. Permanent peace pro- 
gram of Pope Benedict XV. 30 p. Wash., 
D. C., Prtg. corp. of America, 1931. 32-3016 

MacLean, Francis J. The human side of in- 
surance. 246 p. Lond., S. Low, Marston & 
co., 1931. 32-3088 

Meschler, Moritz. Saint Joseph in the life of 
Christ and of the church, by. . .; tr. from 
German by Andrew P. Ganss, 8S. J.; ed. by 
Adam C. Ellis, 8. J. 140 p. St. Louis, Mo., 
B. Herder book co,, 1932. 32-3109 

Moller, Aage. The new man, by.. .; tr. from 
Danish by Hans H. Baasch and Laura C. 
Pickel. 111 p. Cedar Falls, Ia., 1931. 

32-3113 

| Mowrer, Ernest R. The family, its organiza- 
tion and disorganization. (Univ. of Chicago 
sociological series.) 364 p. Chicago, Il. 
Univ. of Chicago press, 1932. 32-3087 

Newman, Jos. A. Catechism. (Small size.) 
64 p. N. Y., Bruce pub. co., 1931. 32-3114 

on Catechism. (Large size.) 159 p. N. 
Y., Bruce pub. co., 1931. 32-3115 

Suski, Peter M. The phonetics of Japanese 
language, with reference to Japanese script. 
122 p. Los Angeles, Science society, 1931. 

32-2761 

Toth, Karl. Woman & rococo in France, seen 
through the life and works of a contempo- 
rary, Charles-Pinot Duclos, by .. .; trans. 
by Roger Abingdon. 398 p., illus. Lond., 
G. G. Harrap & co., 1931. 32-3014 

Vernadskii, Georgii V. The Russian revo- 
lution, 1917-1931. (Berkshire studies in Eu- 
ropean history.) 133 p. N. Y., H. = 4 

2-301 





| Wheeler, Raymond H. The laws of human 


nature. (Contemporary library of psychol- 
ogy.) 232 p., illus. Lond., Nisbet & ba a 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Del.—State Manual containing official list of 
Officers, Boards, Commissions and County 
Officers, 1931-1932, pub. by Secy. of State. 
Dover, 1931. 

Mo.—25th Ann. Rept. of Mo. Library Comm., 
yr. ending Dec. 31, 1931. Jefferson City, 1932. 

N. Y.—72d Ann. Rept. of Supt. of Insurance, 
yr. ended Dec. 31, 1930, Part II, Legislative 
Doc. (1931) No. 34. Albany, 1931. 

Ariz.—Acts, Resolutions and Memorials of ist 
Special Session 10th Legislature, Dec. 28, 
1931-Jan. 9, 1932. Phoenix, 1932. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


N. M., Agric.—15th Census of U. 8.: 1930, Bur, 
of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
5 cents. (31-27053) 

Industrial Employment Information BulL— 
Vol. XII, No. 3, Employment Service, U. S. 
Dept. of Labor. Apply at Dept. (L21-17) 

In Re Charges for Protective Service to Per- 
ishable Freight—I. C. C. Docket No. 20769, 
Interstate Commerce Comm. Apply at 
Comm. 

Susceptibility of Barley to Leaf Rust (Puc- 
cinia Anomala) and to Powdery Mildew 
(Erysiphe Graminis Hordei)—Tech, Bull. No, 
295, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cents 

Agr. 32-354 

Surface Water Supply of South Atlantic Slope 
and Eastern Gulf of Mexico Basins, 1927— 

| Geological Survey Water-Supply Paper 682, 

| U. S&S. Dept. of Interior. Price, 10 cents. 

(GS9-363) 

Drug Store Arrangement—D. C. S. No. 57, Bur, 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. 8, 
Dept. of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 


32-26487 








PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Compulsory Plan 
Of Unemployment 


Insurance Urged 


sapleeis 
Senator Wagner Recom- 


mends State Legislation | 
With Federal Encourage- 
ment to Establish System | 


DENTIFICATION of public utility inte 


I 


before the Federal Trade Commission by 





Fortnightly. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
mark, Finland, France, Netherlands, Nor- | 
way, Spain and Switzerland have volun-| 
tary systems of unemployment insurance | 
which are subsidized by the state. Alto-| 
gether 34,673,000 European workers (ex-| 
clusive of Russia) are protected by com- 
pulsory insurance and 2,827,000 by volun 1929. Do you mean in its present form? 


tary insurance. . | @Q. No; I do not. I mean in any form. A. | 
In contrast there are in the United) well, I think in 1928 we enlarged our ad- 


counsel. 
from Mr. Spurr’s testimony follow: 


‘known as Public Utilities Fortnightly first | 
|come into existence? A. I think it was in 


+ 
Q. Now, when did this publication that is, 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaILy 


Payment of Magazine Losses 


By Utility Group Described | Held Affected by 


Aid Given to Periodical Explained in Testi- 
mony at Federal Power Inquiry 


rests with the periodical Public Utilities 


Fortnightly and the policies of the magazine were described in testimony April 15 


Henry C. Spurr, editor, and A. S. Hills, 


general manager and treasurer of Public Utilities Reports, Inc., which publishes the 


Transcript of their testimony, just made available, sets forth that losses incurred 
| by the magazine in its early stages were covered by a committee of individuals 
| identified with public utility companies but that the periodical is at present self- 
sustaining. The witnesses were examined by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief 
Edgar A. McCulloch, Commissioner, presided at the hearing. Excerpts 





was due? Were your books kept in such 
way that it could be determined that the 
deficit was due from the sale of the Public 


Utilities Reports and not from the publication | 


and sale of anything else? 
A. Well, I should say roughly it would have 


States at the utmost only 160,000 workers | vance sheets to contain, in addition to ad- 
covered by any form of “benefit plan” 
against the losses arising out of unem- 
ployment. 


Many of the compulsory insurance sys- | 


tems have encounted serious financial 
difficulties. The reason for that condition 
should be obvious. These insurance sys- 
tems were not organized to cope with 
unforeseen periods of unemployment as 
prolonged and as widespread as the pres- 
ent one. The British system has in addi- 
tion suffered from continuous legislative 
tampering with the insurance scheme. De- 
spite the extraordinary difficulties en- 
countered by the British insurance system 
as a result of a decade of unrelived de- 
pression careful calculation has shown 
that its entire indebtedness of approxi- 
mately $500,000,000, would be _ repaid 
through the normal operation of the sys- 
tem within five years if the rate of un- 
employment in Great Britian fell to an 
average of 10 per cent. 

It is of course difficult to make compari- 


| been possible to determine that, I do not 
|} know how much in detail—in how much de- 
tail it would have been possible for us to 
determine that; roughly, I should say we 
could determine the deficit which occurred 
from the publication. 

Q. Yes; was any such computation ever 
made to your knowledge? 

A. I think there was one, I think the first 
year we lost about $27,000 on Public Utilities 
Fortnightly—I mean Fortnightly Reports—I 
am not sure about that. Mr. Hill knows about 
that. 

Q. What is the first year? A. Which we 
published Public Utilities Fortnightly Reports, 
or Public Utilities Reports Fortnightly, I 
eae think that was 1927 or 1928—probably 
1928. 


|} vance notice of decisions, articles of various 
kinds, I think it was in 1928, I may be mis- 
taken about that, and it may have been 
}im 1927. 
Q. When did the Fortnightly first appear 
in any form? A. I think that was in 1929. 
Q. In any form? A. Well, I do not know 
| what you mean about that. First, when we | 
| began the publication of the reports, we 
| began issuing advance sheets, they contained 
| copies of opinions only. 


Q. Yes; now, did those advance sheets 
have any name? A. Well, I think they were 
just public utilities reports; they carried 
the name of the reports, as I remember it. 
| Then we began enlarging that a little by giv- 
|ing brief notices of ee ae of 
| lication in full. We did this because there | 
tee a criticism about a delay in the pub-| the Public Utility Reports Fortnightly was 
liication of the decision in full, so we ab-; Printed. vou understand there was a deficit 
| stracted certain cases and they came in and | Of ele A. That is as I recollect it; 
| e@rried notices of those in the advance part. | May see one of those? 
| Now. there was a time when we began the|, @:, You can see anything that is here. 
| publication of what are known as_ public | A. I think it was the year we attempted that. 
| utilities .question sheets, and at that time | oan you say what you have just said, 
|these questions were taken from the deci- | ot and me a copy of a magazine which is 
|sions as they came along, and at that time, ia oe Service Reports Fortnightly, 
|we thought it would be a good thing if| Oct. 18, 928? A. Yes. 
|we coud give our question sheet readers +++ ‘ 
some idea of the general principles of regu- Q. No 1, pages 1 to 160, is that right? 


itions in European coun-| lation from the beginning, and I started a 

ee ea States. on the basis | series, of editorials, which afterwards were 
; ti ilable I have come | Publi: ed in the form of guiding principles. 

of the informa on avalable | Those editorials appeared first of all in the 
to the conclusion that much of the suffer-| advanqg. sheets, I do not know whether we 
ing attendant upon unemployment which | called fat Public Utilities Fortnightly, but I 
has been evident in the United States Ras | think not; I have forgotten whether we made 


101 j any change in the title or not. That went 
for the most part been avoided in the on for some time; I think we perhaps pub- 
countries enjoying a system of compulsory | lished as much as 100 pages of that after- 
unemployment insurance at a relative; wards in Guiding Principles, perhaps 200 
cost not in excess of the relief expenditure | pages. .-« & 

i § es. | 
incurred ny Ge Legge gh contin *| @ Well. there came a time when you pub- 
eperts © Ay spat lished what was known as Public Utilities 
Reports of the American consuls sub-| Fortnigntly? A. Yes; I was just saying that 
mitted to the Committee establish that! was followed up by additional matter, and at 
the principle of unemployment insurance) that time I think we called our advance sheet 
is accepted throughout Europe as a oe. | Sas ee teat eae 
manent part of the existing economic | gan operating, at the time we began publish- 
system. Indeed, such dissatisfaction as) ing articles in addition to my own. 
exists is more definitely evident in coun-| 


Q. Well, when was that? A. Do you know, 
: 9 

tries operating under voluntary insurance | Mt By. hes ‘eee te Dee oe 
systems than under compulsory systems.) ceded by a publication known as Public Util- 
The striking fact should be noted that no = Reports Portnightiy? * Yes. ie 
one who appeared before the Committee . Do you know now when that publica- 

iti tion was first begun to be published? A. I 
dissented from the proposition that some would say offhand around 1927, but I can 
form of insurance or reserve must be) find that’ out. 
established to protect the American work-| Q. All right: now, did that publication con- 
man against the hardship and hazard of tain reports of the figures? A. Yes. 


Q. Did it contain anything else? 
unemployment. The differences that were it contained articles by me on guilding prin- 


expressed were differences of method. NO} ciples of public service reeulation, and I| 


One expressed doubt of the principle. 
Every now and then the truism is an- 
nounced that the important result to be 
obtained is not insurance against the | 
losses arising out of the employment but 
the prevention of unemployment. There 
can be no room for dispute that it is far 
more desirable to provide the working 


| think that it contained articles from outside, 
| two articles from outside sources. 


was changed to Public Utilities Fortnightly? 
A. Yes. 
Q. When was that? 
A. I think that was in 1929—Jan. 27, 1929. 
Q. That was the first issue of Public Utili- 
ties Fortnightly? A. As it now appears, yes. 
Q. Now, at that time was the scope of the 
man with the opportunity to work than | publication somewhat enlarged? A. Yes, it was 
7 enlarged so as to make an editorial page of 


to provide him with an insurance PAY-| 6s pages 
ment no matter how generous it may be. | “@ Was it enlarged so as to contain articles 
Not Yet Preventable |contributed by various writers? A. Yes. 
The inescapable fact is that we have| Q. — of them = _— editorial staff and 
not yet learned how to prevent unem- | S°me of them not? A. Yes. 
- | @. Now, in addition there was a period 
ee aan at yp ted gta | | when you sent out weekly bulletins was there 


| R 


A. At the time we be- | 


A. Yes; | 


Q. Did there come a time when the name | 


A. Yes; it was for the year in which that 
magazine or advance sheet was published that, 


ie I understand it, that we suffered that 
| loss. 


| Q. It is my understanding that the Public | 


| Utilities Reports Fortnightly began 
| 12, 1928? A. Yes, I believe that is true. 
| @Q.In that year there was a deficit and it 
was made up by the guarantors, is that right? 
A. No, that is our present magazine, there 
was never any deficit on that. 

| Q. I beg you pardon, Mr. Spurr, your present 
magazine is Public Utilities Fortnightly? A. 
Well, no, the other one. 

Q. The other magazine was Public Utilities 
eports Fortnightly? A. Yes. 


Jan. 


| Stand it, began Jan. 12, 1928? A. I would think 
| that was so. 
Q. Now, that year 1928 there was deficit, 
| Was there not? A. Yes. 
Q. Of something over $27,000? A. I think so. 
Q. And was that deficit made up by the 
guarantors? A. I think so, yes. 
| Q. Now. was there any computation or cal- 
; culation made to determine whether that 
deficit was due to the publication of the 
Public Utilities aor. or to the publication 
of Public Utilifles Reports Fortnightly? A. 
I can not answer that; I wish you would ask 
| Mr. Hill about that; I am not sure about it. 
| Q. Now, then, at that time, that is, Jan. 
12, 1928, instead of printing merely the ad- 
vance sheet of opinions and so on, you be- 
gan to include editorials and articles from 
various sources, is that correct? A. Yes. 


Q. In this issue of Oct. 18, 1928, which is| State Insurance Division, held recently in! 


| before me, there appears to have been an 
article on.James A. Perry, chairman of the 
Georgia Public Service Commission; another 
| article entitled “The New Competition in Pub- 
|lic Utilities,” by O. H. Chaney, vice pres- 
ident of the American Exchange, Irving Trust 
|Company. “State your objection of electri- 
|} cal utilities,” from an address by J. M. Thomp- 
son. a member of the Idaho Public Utilities 
Commission. Another one is, “What a course 
in public speaking has meant to me,” by 
Mr. James N. Duggan, of Duggan & Company, 
| Philadelphia. Then “Station P. U. R.” An- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


Q. And the publication of that, if I andere | 


not? A. Yes. 
simpler. 

Indeed, there is ground for the ex- 
pectation that the operation of an insur- 
ance system would in itself stimulate ef- 
fort in the direction of stabilization in 


Q. Those were described by Mr. 
here yesterday? A. Yes. 

Q. And he gave some extracts from some of 
them? A. Yes. 

Q. Over how long a period of time were 
those bulletins published and circulated? A. 


Wooden | 


Letter No. 1 was issued June 27, 1927, and the 


much the same way that workmen's com- last issue in the form of special letters was | 


pensation stimulated effort toward the|or june 24, 1929. There were in all 105 of 
reduction of industrial injuries. For the)| these letters. They were continued for a 
present it is safe to conclude that pre- | short time in the Fortnightly, in printed form, 
P i der to tak r tai iod 
j , j n order to ake care ove a@ certain perio 
pear oe See cee — pe gen But in this form, the form of letters sent out 
-|in envelopes, there were 105 only. 
ployment are not contradictory but com-| @. Then Public Utilities Reports, Inc., 
plementary and that progress in both di- | published Public Utilities Reports? A. Yes. 
rections is altogether essential ‘aaa It has ane the Public Utilities; 
ie 4 ortnightly? A. Yes. | 
No well-informed person should any|~ Q It has published the P. U. R. question| 
longer fall into the grievous practice of | sheets referred to? A. Yes. 
calling unemployment insurance a dole.| @. Has it published a textbook known as 
The receipt of unemployment insurance | (Publi 
by an insured worker is no more a dole | “°2’ 





has | 


c Utilities, Service and Discrimina- | 
A. It has. oaeet tl 
; Q. Has it published any other books? . 
than the receipt of life insurance by a/ well, it has published “Guiding Principles 
—e upon the death of her husband or'| of Public Service Regulation.” Me | 
e receipt of compensation for los: Q. That is the book of which you 4are the} 
fire or Peete pe om ty author? A. Yes, and it published one other 
Ethi al Cc id i |earlier book entitled, ‘Motor Vehicles—Trans- 

ca! ‘ons: erations | portation.” 
It is universally recognized that the| @. Now, during all of the time that we | 
obligation rests upon society to make cer- | are talking about when these various publica- 
tain | tions appeared, who were the owners an e 
owe dee 9 ae Soe Sven =< shareholders of Public Utilities Reports, Inc.? | 


A. Well, with some change in the personnel, | 
not go cold or hungry. The only alterna-|the owners and shareholders were, as I re-| 


tive is between charity and insurance; | member it, the members of the Utilities Pub- 

and when I weigh the effect of charity | cation Committee. 

upon character, morale, citizenship, I have | .- + + : 
0 hesitation in making my choice in favyor| @. That committee, if I understand it cor- 

of insurance. rectly——_ A. (interposing) Individual mem- | 


a —. : 5 bers. 
It was effectively established in the Q. Yes, sir; they are the stockholders and 


course of the hearings that the cost of! owners of the corporation which has put out 
maintaining the unemployed was in truth! the magazine, and these various other publi- 
a cost of production just as much a cost cations that we have been dealing with? A. 
i See oe ; " Yes, sir. 
of production as interest on idle funds or Q. Those gentlemen represent the utility 
depreciation on idle machines. No busi-| companies, do they not? 
Pp 

ness is, therefore, truly solvent until it| A. Not all of them, but I think I would 
has mad 74 io 4 say that the majority of them represent util- 
of its ace etaquate provision for this item ity interests—you have the names. 


. | @. Yes, sir, we have heard who they are, that | 
The question whether unemployment in-|is the present committee representing the | 
surance shall be voluntary or compulsory | guarantors? A. Yes. | 
is the principal issue developed in the! @: When did Public Utilfties Reports, Inc., | 
course of the hearings cease to suffer a decit? A. I would say two} 
Cc » years ago—two or three years ago—I would say 
ompulsory Form Favored —Mr. Hill can tell about that. 
That question does not present a real; @. Before that time it suffered a deficit, 
alternative. The experience of the United a ao by the guarantors, ead 
; t not? - Yes. 
et ane . European countries has al- Q. And if that deficit resulted im any degree 
eady been cited. It is uniformly instruc-| from the publication of the question sheets 
tive of the lesson that no extensive in- or of the Fortnightly, then the deficit was 
Surance is ever established by the volun- | ™ade up by contributions from the guaran- 
tary acquiescence of employers. To advo- ‘%* js that true? : 
cate insurance with sincerity is to ad- A. Well, the fact was there were no deficits | 


- resulting from the publication of those sup-| 
vocate compulsory insurance. plemental publications, there were deficits) 
Compulsory insurance does not mean) from the publication of the reports, but that 
that the States must operate the insurance | 1¢f¢!t, was made up by the committee. I 

é = t to be fair about an-| 
system, or that the State must contribute ee a : 


A swering that question—if there had been 
to the insurance fund or reserve. All that|deficits—but I assume that it would be 


a system of compulsory insurance neces- made up. } 
cee involves is that the employer is Q. Suppose there had been deficits during | 


; . . the eriods of the rinting of the Fort-| 
under statutory obligation to provide in- nightly. that would ae made up in the same | 
Surance or reserves to protect his employes! way? A. I assume that it would. 


against a stated period of unemployment.) @. Now, during the years that there~were | 
Summary of conclusions: 1. The evil) deficits. the Utilities Reports Fortnightly was) 
consequences of unemployment can, and ee ee canis ae o.2 wade up by 
should be mitigated by the establishment the guarantors, were they not? A. Yes. 
of unemployment insurance or wage re- Q. As a matter of fact, in those days when | 
ar ig Siiecaiton' of income and expenses, mate in | 
2. Unemployment insurance or wage re- * 0° hg ; 
serves, to be successful, should be _— order to determine to what cause the deficit 
gurated under compulsory State legisla- : a 
tion and be supervised by State authority.| business responsibility for unemployment. 
3. The Federal Government should en-| 7 Compulsory unemployment insurance 
courage State action by (a) cooperating | Preserves the mobility of the worker and 
with the States in the establishment of 4|his freedom cf action in attempting to 
nation-wide employment service, and (b) | improve his position. 
by allowing employers to deduct from in- Beneficial Effects Claimed 
come tax a portion of their payments into| 8. Unemployment insurance will ben- | 
unemployment reserves. eficially affect not only the workers but 
4. Every system of unemployment insur- | agriculture, industry, and trade; all alike 
ance or reserves should be organized to! prcfit from sustained purchasing power. 
provide incentive to the stabilization of 9. Sound business and gocd conscience 
employment both command us, in dealing with unem- 
5. The insurance or wage reserve system| ployment, to abandon the ‘methods of 
should be built on a plan financially and| poor relief, with its ballyhoo, its inade- 
actuarially sound so that the premiums) quacy, ineqaulity, and uncertainty, which 
paid into the fund shall be sufficient to| are a drain on the sympathy of the giver 
meet the obligations of the fund. | and a strain on the character of the taker. 
. 6. Compulsory unemployment stage aS us, like civilized men and women, 


eliminates’ the competitive advantage of|organize intelligently to prepare - during 
the employer who refuses to recognize his}sunshine to withstand the rain 


Fire Risk Future 


Building Costs 


'Decrease in Construction Ex- | 
penses Would Aid Insur- | 
ance, Maine Commis- 
sioner Declares 


Augusta, Me., April 30. 

The future outlook for fire insurance, 
as well as prosperity, depends largely 
upon the trend of building costs, it is 
said by the State Insurance Commissioner, 
Wilbur D. Spencer. 

“If building costs should drop to a} 
point where the general public could be 
induced to undertake new construction, a 
better class of insurable risks would be 
the result and steady Winter employment 
for mechanics would be available again 
|all over the country,” Mr. Spencer said. 
|“No one can bring about a permanent 
jresumption of building activity but the 
mechanics themselves, and until that 
{takes place, general fire insurance busi- 
ness will prove less profitable to the in- 
surers.” 

Conditions for Year Reviewed 

Reviewing the fire insurance experi- 
ence of Maine for 1931, Mr. Spencer said: 
| “The total premium income for all out 
of state fire and marine insurance com- 





Q. As I understand you the first year that | panies for the last calendar year amounted | 


| to $7,218,846, and their losses to $3,725,869. 
The ratio of losses to premiums was more 
than 50 per cent, which is large, in that 
| taxes, expenses and dividends are payable 
from the unexpended balance. 

“The total losses, which exceeded those 
of the previous year, must have been af- 
fected to some extent by deflationary 
| values, which are bound to prevail in pe- 
| riods of depression. 


Profits of Modern Types 
“Some of the modern types of insurance, 
underwritten by permission of the In- 
| surance Department, showed slight profits. 
Among these may be noted earthquake, 
parcel post, aircraft and smoke damage. 
| Earthquakes caused no losses, but wind- 
|storms produced claims for more than 
| $4,000. Parcel post, the infant of all 
|classes, was listed for premiums of $25 
}and losses of $18. 
| “The farm mutuals show a strong posi- 
tion thus far, with no securities to be un- 
|dermined by market values. The losses 
{in that classification were more severe 
than in previous years.” . 





Compensation Exclusion 


‘Of Company Officers Upheld 


| 
| 


Boston, Mass., April 30. 


An insurance company may “quite prob- 
}ably” lawfully issue a workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance policy in Mas- 
| sachusetts to a corporate employer exclud- 
ing officers of the corporation from its 
Harold J. Taylor, counsel of the 


| coverage, 


an opinion to R. E. Hatfield, assistant 
manager of the Massachusetts Rating and 
Inspection Bureau. Mr. Taylor explained 
|the question has not been precisely de- 
| cided by the State courts. 

A policy issued to a corporation exclud- 
ing officers of the corporation from cover- 
j}age with respect to liability at common 
| law for injuries sustained by them would 
| be tegal, Mr. Taylor further ruled, because 
‘there is no statute that relates to employ- 
‘ers’ liability insurance. 


Of Motion Picture Photoplay Is Defined 


[Continued from Page 4.) 


Co., Inc., v. Social Uplift Film Corp., 220 Fed. 
448, decided Jan. 12, 1915, by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals in the Second Circuit, was a case 
in which one Kauffman wrote a novel en- 
titled “The House of Bondage.’ He assigned 
his right to copyright the same to Moffatt 
Yard & Co. Moffatt Yard & Co. duly secured 
copyright. 

It was held that that gave them the exclu- 
sive right to publish and sell the novel and 
to make dramatization of it whether in the 
usual form for acting on the stage of a theater 
or in the more recent form of a motion pic- 
ture play. 
amendment of the Copyright Act in 
passed subsequent to the Kalem case, the 
two rights were separable, that is, there may 
be a copyright 
acted on the stage and a copyright for a dram- 
atization of the new sort, that is, arranged 
in motion pictures. 

Judge Lacombe in the course of the opin- 
ion says: “The case here presented is un- 
like some of those cited on appellant's brief, 
where the author of a book or a play has as- 
signed to someone all the dramtic rights 
thereto without reservation. 

“Such an assignment conveys the right to 
acquire a copyright under the statute which 
will give an exclusive right to both an old 
style dramatization and the modern variant, 


a motion picture presentation of the drama.” | 
|Compare Aeolian Co. v. Royal Music Roll Co., 


196 Fed. 926. ' 
The district court in reaching its conclu- 
sion stresses the point that because moving 


| pictures were not commercially known wen 


the Act of 1909 was passed that as a general 
rule the effect of any new invention in any 
given field must be a matter for legislative 
consideration rather than for the extension 


{of existing statutes by judicial construction, 
| citing the Mikado case, 25 Fed 


183, 187, and 
McBoyle v. United States, 283 U. S. 25. 

This argument as applied to the instant 
ease appears to have been considerably shaken 
by the opinion of Mr. Justice Brandeis in 
Buck v. Jewell-La Salle Realty Co., 283 U. S 


191, wherein it was contended that the Copy- | 
right Act may not reasonably be construed | 


as applicable to one who merely receives a 
composition which is being broadcast through 


a@ radio. 
+++ 


In answer to this contention it is said: ‘‘Al- 
though the art of radio broadcasting was 
unknown at the time the Copyright Act of 
1909 was passed, and the means of trans- 
mission and reception now employed are 
wholly unlike any then in use, it is not de- 
nied that such broadcasting may be within 
the scope of the Act.” 

Citing Kalem Co. v. Harper Bros., 222 U. 8. 
55; Gambart v. Ball, 14°C. B. (N. S.), 306, 319. 
To the same effect are the following cases: 
M. Witmark & Sons v. L. Bamberger Co., 291 
Fed. 776; Remick & Co, v. General Electric 
Co., 16 Feb. (2d) 829. Sec. also Edison v. Lubin, 
122 Fed. 240, 242. Remick & Co. v. American 
Automobile Accessories Co., 5 Fed. (2d) 411. 

In the case of Tiffiny Productions, Inc., v. 
Dewing et al., 50 Fed. (2d) 911, Judge Cole- 
man, in a similar case, reached a conclusion 
contrary to that of the district court in 
the instant case. His opinion is well con- 
sidered and appeals to us. 

He held that the projection of a photo- 
play film on a screen without the copyright 
owner's permission was an infringement. His 
opinion is expressly limited to motion pit- 
ture photoplays, and does not refer to mo- 
tion pictures other than photoplays. 

The copyright statutes ought to be reason- 


- | ably construed with a view to effecting the 


purpose intended by Congress. They ought 
not to be unduly extended by judicial con- 
struction to include privileges not intended 
to be conferred, nor so narrowly construed as 
to deprive those entitled to théir benefit of 
the rights Congress intended to grant. 

Prior to the Act of 1909, mechanical devices, 
including music rolls, disks, records, etc., for 
the mechanical reproduction of sound were 
held not within the protection of the copy- 


right laws in the United States and did not | 


infringe protected works which they were the 
means of audiblv reproducing. 

But by the Act of 1909. as amended by the 
Act of 1912, covyright proprietors have heen 
given control of devices serving to reproduce 
mechanically the musical work so that now 
the unauthorized manufacture or 
music rolls, disks, or other mechanical de- 
vices is an infringement of the copyright 
on the musical work which they serve to 
reproduce. It is now held that broadcasting 
musical productions for profit over a radio 
may constitute an infringement. 

No sound reason epocems why publication 
through the sense of hearing is more damag- 


It was also held that since the | 
1912, | 


tor a dramatization to be| 


sale of | 


ing than publication through the sense of 
sight. If inhibition is applicable to the for- 
mer, it should also apply to the‘latter. 

There appears to be an increasing tendency 
to liberalize the construction of copyright 
statutes to meet new conditions which have 
rapidly developed within the last decade and 
which are continuing to develop, perhaps most 
strikingly illustrated by the application of 
radio broadcasting to copyright. 

Motion-picture photoplays and motion 
| pictures other than photoplays are made 
| distinct and separate classes of copyright. 

> > . 

As we understand the term “motion-picture 
photoplays” they are motion pictures founded 
upon existing drama or dramatization of 
literary productions. In this respect they 
differ from “ motion pictures” under classifi- 
cation (m). The unauthorized exhibition of 
| motion-picture photoploys seems to have been 
consistently held, since the Kalem case to be 
an infringement of a copyright dramatic work. 

An examination of the contracts made a 
part of the record indicate that all of the 
25 motion pictures mentioned by title in the 
bills of complaint are photoplays. 

The bills of complaint do not allege that the 
copyright films are founded on coyprighted 
| novels, drama, scenarios or other dramatic 
compositions. Neither do they say they are 
not. We are left in doubt. But the plain- 
tiffs do allege in their bills of complaint that 
they are the copyright proprietors and the 
sole and original authors of the unpublished 


motion pictures upon which the actions are} 


based. 

They also allege that they have the exclu- 
sive right to publish, copy, use, vend, produce, 
reproduce, perform, represent and exhibit 
said works in any manner or by any method 
whatsoever. 
| Of course the last sentence is only a con- 
clusion of law. It is not admitted by the 
;|demurrers to the bills. (Witherell & Dobbins 
|Co. v. United Shoe Machinery Co., 267 Fed. 
| 950, 955.) 

If, from the above mentioned allegations in 
the bills, we are to infer that the photoplays 
are founded upon copyrighted dramatic pro- 
ductions of which the plaintiffs are the sole 
proprietors, the bills should be amended so 
that nothing be left to inference. 

By the stipulation of counsel the photostatic 
copies of the contract are made a part of the 
case for the ,determination of any and all 
questions raised by the defendants’ demurrers. 

By reference to the contracts it appears 
that we are dealing only with photoplays, 
which term connotes a moving picture 
founded upon a dramatic production. 

We hold that films which are founded upon 
copyright dramas or other dramatic com- 
positions are protected under the provisions 
of Section 1 (d) of the Copyright Act and 
their unlicensed exhibition is an infringement 
of the copyrighted dramatic composition. 
| We are not called upon to decide whether 
the unlicensed exhibition of a motion pic- 
| ture other than a photoplay would consititute 
}an infringement of the copyrighted film of 
}such a picture. 

Judgments went against the plaintiffs on de- 
murrer. The pleadings are not explicit and 
| leave too much for inference. If the court 
can see that the plaintiffs have justicigble 
causes of action against the defendants, their | 
rights ought not to be determined finally 
upon faulty pleadings. 

-~+ + ; 

They should be allowed an opportunity to 
amend. We think the judgments should be 
set aside and the cases remanded to the Dis- 
trict Court for admendments to the pleadings 
if the plaintiffs so desire. 


UROPEAN developments in trade and 
view of world trade just made public 


centers in foreign countries. 
countries follows in full text: 


Argentina.—The _ distributive 
April was dull. The general credit situation | 
is about the same, but the banks and com-| 
mercial firms are making efforts to strengthen 
their position in order to be able to partici-| 
pate in a projected internal loan. The Trans-| 
Andine Railway has suspended operation. 
The Chamber of Deputies approved the budget | 
for the current year, amounting to 840,000,000 | 
Paper pesos. A majority report of the finance | 
committee of the Chamber of Deputies advo- 


| cates the flotation of a 500,000,000 paper pesos | 


internal loan, with 6 per cent interest and 1 
per cent amortization per annum and the| 
minority report, while agreeing on the local | 
question, advocates an amortization charge, 
}of 5 per cent. The municipal council of 
Buenos Aires authorized the contraction of a 
10,000,000 paper pesos 6'2 per cent loan with| 
which to pay arrears in salaries and outstand- 
ing accounts. The note circulation amounts | 
to 1,218,000,000 paper pesos, while the gold in 
the conversion office remains unchanged at | 
47 per cent. 

Low lumber quotations continued dis-| 
| couraging buying despite the absence of yard 
stocks. Radio sales declined. The foodstuffs 
| market improved slightly. Better storage fa- 
cilities for eggs has decreased somewhat the 
| demand for American eggs. A part of Ameri- 
can storage stock apples is being reshipped 
to Brazil. With the exception of yarns, the 
demand for.which has been declining, the 
| textile market improved slightly owing to ex- 
| tremely low stocks. 

The motor-car market shows little change. | 
Sales of passenger cars in March were slightly | 
| greater than imports, with activity centered 
{on the low-priced group. 
| tinued heavy. 
| As compared with the corresponding period 
;of 1931, Argentine exports during the first 
| three months of 1932 increased 20.6 per cent 
in volume and 5.7 per cent in value, while 
|} imports declined 43 per cent. During the 
first three months of 1932 Argentine’s favor- 
able balance of trade amounted to 81,283,000 
gold pesos, as compared with 1,600,000 gold 
pesos during the corresponding period of 1931. 


++ + ' 

Brazil.—Brazilian business conditions are 
| Slightiy improved, due largely to greater ac- 
| tivity in national industries and a certain 
replenishment in import stocks. Such op-| 
timism as prevails in the latter trade results 
;from the better exchange rates, but little 
| actual improvement in general import buying 
| has occurred. Manufacturers continue to en- 
| joy a good market for their products under 
|the milreis depreciation and duty rates 
| heightened by the “agio.” The recent upward 
;turn in the milreis, however, makes their 
future less certain, though foreign competi- 
tion in most lines is not expected to be se- 
rious unless the milreis recovers to at least 
8 cents from its present level of 612 cents. 

Exchange reached the high mark of 14 mil- 
| reis 870 reis to the dollar on April 20, having 
risen from 15 milreis 900 reis on March 21. 
| The average for the period was 15 milreis 411. 
The tariff decree issued in March increasing 
duties on automotive goods is again opera-| 
|tive. The trade is hoping for another sus- 
pension, but there is no authoritative advice | 
on the subject. American tire sales for the 
past three months are 64 per cent under those 
| of the corresponding period of last year and! 
| European sales are down 23 per cent. The) 
|market for other automotive equipment is 
also dull, 

Business in most import lines continues 
stagnant. Reports from Sao Paulo indicate 
| that the sales volume of petroleum products | 
}has not altered in the city although there 
|}has been substantial buying up-state, due 
doubtless to preliminary work on the new 
coffee harvest. 

+++ 


Bolivia.—Business conditions in Bolivia dur- 
jing April failed to show any improvement. 
| Stocks continue low and the purchasing power 
| severely curtailed. Merchants and bankers 
are continuing to follow a policy of caution 
and retrenchment. According to Officina Na-| 
cional de Estadistica Financiera, mineral ex- 
ports from Bolivia in the past calendar year | 
were only 56,826,034 fine kilograms and the 
value was 56,854,828 bolivianos, a decrease of | 
approximately 10 per cent in volume and 35 
per cent in value as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. A greater decline was prevented 
by a considerable increase in zinc shipments. | 
The movement of tin during the first quar-| 
ter of 1932 was only 6,768,638 fine kilograms | 
as compared with 8,300,000 kilograms in the! 
first quarter of 1931. | 

This reduction in the export of Bolivia's 
| principal economic support is further affect- 
}ing all lines of endeavor. On April 21 the 
| Banco Central announced that as it has been | 
forced to draw on its gold reserves abroad | 
| to meet urgent necessities of the government, | 
local industries and commerce, it was neces- 
sary to discontinue the sale of foreign ex- 
change until the miners had sold sufficient 
| drafts to the bank to cover demands for for- | 
|} eign exchange which would not necessitate! 
its drawing on its gold reserves. | 





April exports con- 








| 
| 


+ ° 

Canada.—The advent of warmer weather has 
helped business somewhat, except in the| 
Prairie Provinces, where adverse conditions| 
continue. Retail collections show a slight | 
| improvement in Montreal, but continue poor | 
to slow in most other centers. 

Imports during March were valued at 57,- 
437,000 Canadian dollars, an increase of 61) 
per cent over February but 24 per cent lower 
than in March a year ago, when Canadian! 
currency was at nearly par. Exports during} 
| the month were valued at 39,749,000 Canadian 
| dollars, 9 per cent higher than in February | 
and 27 per cent lower than in March a year 
ago. 
| Imports in all commodity groups recorded 
| increases over February, and animal and vege-| 
table products, chemicals and nonmetallic 
minerals (including petroleum) were prac- 
tically at last year's levels, although it is im-| 
possible to say how much of this increase 
was in anticipation of tariff and tax increases. | 
Lumber, nonferrous metals and chemicals) 
were included in export gains. 
| Revised values for duty on gasoline were 
| established on April 16 and are .357 cent per 
| Imperial gallon higher than the values estab- 
lished on Nov. 7 last. The fixed value for duty 
| purposes of 4 cents a pound on beets estab-| 
| lished last June was cancelled April 19. 

Fluctuating within comparatively narrow 
limits during the week Winnipeg wheat prices 
| finally moved downward on account of lack| 
|of export interest and reports of greater 
| moisture in the Prairie Provinces. On April 
22 the cash price for No, 1 Northern wheat 
was 627, cents. 

Heavier Spring demand for wholesale and 
retail clothing is noted from the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec. Cattle markets are 
fairly active and imported fruits are moving 
well. Demand for leather is quiet, although 
prospects are somewhat better. Shoe factories 
are maintaining fair operating schedules on 
low and medium priced goods. Construction 
prospects are discouraging and sales of in- 
| dustrial machinery and mechanical rubber 
| goods are slow. Tire sales are holding up well | 
and demand for druggists’ rubber sundries 
has improved. 

Wholesale trade in Ontario is still less than 
normal. Garden tools and accessories are 
meeting fair demand with the help of exten- 
sive display and advertising and seasonal 
sporting goods are being stocked with dealers 
anticipating good volume. Lower prices and 
highly competitive market conditions are 
noted in electrical refrigerators. The demand 
for lumber at retail is chiefly for repair work 
and some residential building, but the general 
construction program is smaller than usual at 
this season. Northern Ontario mines are pro- 
viding the chief demand for machinery and | 
tools but the market is generally dull with | 
competition keen from British makers. } 

Business conditions of the Prairie Provinces 
show no improvement and anticipations of 
seasonal advance are disappearing. Horse- 
drawn farm implements are moving fairly well | 
but agricultural machinery in other lines is | 
stagnant. Staple foodstuffs continue to move 
in norma! quantities and sales of heavy chem- | 
icals are fair. 


Hardware sales in British Columbia show 








Ae to whether or not the plaintiffs have 
rights of action for infringements of copy- 
right or whether their actions should be con- 
fined to breaches of contracts is another 
question which cannot be satisfactorily de- 
termed upon the pleadings. 

It may transpire that the plaintiff in No. 
2614, by bringing an action in the State court 
upon its contract, has made an election and 


some improvement. Shoe and leather lines 
are moving slowly. 


++ + a 

Cuba.—No developments of sufficient impor- 
tance occurred during the month of April 
to bring about a check in the general busi- 
ness recession. The sugar grinding season 
is fast drawing to a close and the slightly 





waived the tort and should be held to pursue 
the remedy on the contract. If the plaintiffs 
file amendments to their bills, the defendants | 
should have leave to file answers and the cases 
proceed to trial upon their merits. 

The decree of the District Court in each 
case is set aside the cases are remanded with | 
direction to allow either plaintiff to amend) 
its bill. If, however, the plaintiff in either 
case does not elect to amend, the decree of the 
District Court in such case is affirmed with 
costs in this court; but if either plaintiff 
elects to amend its bill and goes to trial on 
the merits, no costs of this court in such 
case will be allowed either party 


stimulating effect which the crop movement | 
had on the general situation is disappearing. | 
Representative indices show that business ac- 
tivities in most lines are declining to new 
low levels. 

As a result of negotiations which took place 
last month in Paris between Cuba and other | 
nations signatory to the International Sugar 
Agreement, the present Cuban crop was lim- 
ited to 2,700,000 long tons, plus any amount | 
produced by mills up to midnight, March 39, | 
in excess of the quotas assigned them under 
this restriction. Although many mills had ex- 
ceeded their quota by the date mentioned, 
it is not expected that the crop will exceed 
2,700,000 long tons, Quotas were allotted 166 


+ 
trade during, 


| slightly, 


| definite corrective 


INSURANCE 


Business Conditions Abroad’ 
Analyzed in Weekly Survey 


‘Developments in Various Foreign Countries 
-Reviewed by Commerce Department 


industry are analyzed in the weekly re- 
by the Department of Commerce. The 


review is compiled from reports of trade commissioners stationed in principal 
The section dealing with Canada and Latin American 





mills by the Cuban Sugar Stabilization In- 
stitute. Thirty-four of these mills have thus 
far failed to grind and although they are 


| permitted to transfer their quotas to other | 
| 


mills, several have failed to take advantage 
of this permission. In addition, quite a few 
mills stopped grinding before completing their 
allotted quotas. The official crop restriction 
has thus far failed to bring about an improve- 
ment in the raw sugar market. 


Pm . 
Dominican Republic.—No improvement is 
noted in general business conditions. Trade 
continues lethargic and the credit suation 
very serious. The volume of exports during 
the first quarter of this year is greatly in 
excess of the corresponding period of last 
year, but the value returns have been con- 
siderably less No improvement is expected 
in the near future. 


+++ 

Chile.— Chilean maufacturing industries 
continued active during April, although 
smaller mills were forced to curtail output 
as a result of a shortage of raw materials. 
Retail sales continued good because of local 
fear of a shortage of necessities and further 


SUPERVISION 


Illinois to Inquire 


Into Charge for 


‘Cradle’ Phones 


New York Commission, How- 
ever, Refuses to Order 
Investigation of Fee for 
Furnishing Hand Sets 


An investigation of the reasonableness 
of the 25-cent monthly surcharge for use 
of a French or hand set telephone has 
|been ordered by the Illinois Commerce 
Commission, while at the same time the 
New York Public Service Commission re- 
fused to institute such an inquiry. 


Illinois Orders Inquiry 
| Springfield, Ill, April 30. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission on 
its own motion has ordered an investiga- 
| tion of the reasonableness of the sur- 
| charge of 25 cents a month imposed by the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. for the use of 
the cradle type of telephone. 

In addition to the monthly surcharge, 
| a fee of $1.50 is collected for making the 
change from a desk texephone to the newer 
| type, and a like charge is made in_case 





price increases European nations are ex- 
changing merchandise for Chilean agricul- 
tural products. The new exchange law be- 
came operative April 20 and American 
porters should secure adequate coverage prior 
to shipping. Agricultural prices which had 
increased generally 20 per cent in February 
showed further sharp advances during March, 
Commercial banks granted slightly better 
rates to desirable accounts. The gold reserve 
of the Central Bank was reported as 38.5 per 
cent. The first legislation for over nine 
months, increasing taxation, was included in 
the unemployment bill just passed, 

a . 

Haitii—No change occurred in the general 

business situation during April. Trade is 
lethargic, collections continue difficult, and 
the commercial community looks forward to 
the coming “dead” season with some feeling 
of apprehension. Coffee prices have declined 
and stocks are relatively high. Some 
bright spots in the situation are the favor- 
able visible balance of trade registered during 
the last six months, the “bumper” cotton crop 
now being marketed, and the extremely low 
level of general merchandise stocks. 

Pe . 

Jamaica.—Conditions in Jamaica during 

April continued relatively satisfactory, with 
a moderate optimism apparent in some circles. 
Increased exports and prospects of additional 
government revenue are judged to be en- 
couraging signs. Current collections are more 
saisfactory and the liabilities in bankruptcies 
so far this year are only 42 per cent of the 
liabilities registered during the comparative pe- 
riod of last year. The unemployment situa- 
tion is improving slightly and some improve- 
ment in business is expected within the next 
few months. Imports from the United States 
continue to decline owing to adverse exchange 
situation. 

~+ + 


Nicaragua.—Conditions affecting business in 
Nicaragua in April continued extremely un- 
satisfactory and little hope is held for im- 
mediate improvement The coffee crop now 
being exported is unusually small, being only 
about 60 per cent of that of a normal year. 
The returns received are the lowest in several 
years. The credit situation is unfavorable, 
as it has been for some time, and local banks 
continue to report many unpaid drafts. Pre- 
vailing conditions have not tended to reduce 
risks or warrant a change in the policy that 
has been applied in granting credit to local 


firms. 
~+ + 


Panama.—Panama is feeling the full effects 
of the world depression. Collections in April 
slowed down and the general credit situation 
become more stringent. The business under- 


|; tone was one of pessimism coupled with an 
unusual display of interest in the forthcom- | 


ing presidential elections. No large bank- 
ruptcies occurred in April although one im- 
portant firm went into liquidation. The gov- 
ernment continues to meet Tts foreign debt 
obligations although its financial position in 
April became more serious as the result of the 
continued decline in fiscal revenues, 
++ + ° 
Peru.—The general sales level again de- 
clined in April partly due to the department 
stores’ sales lag coming between the end of 
Summer and the start of the Winter buying 
season, which normally starts in May. Import 
orders and arrivals were down with stocks 
already low. Agriculturists are increasing their 
agitation for cheaper money. The uncertainty 
of the public as to 
is adversely affecting business. The uneasi- 
ness is due to the general knowledge that 
the public finances are in a very unsatisfac- 
tory condition and to the delay in adopting 
measures to balance the 
budget. Purchases of dollars have been 
creasingly heavy, which tends to cause fur- 
ther anxiety regarding the possibility of legal 
devalorization or an increase in circulation. 
The cotton crop is estimated to be approxi- 
mately 210,000 bales for the crop year April 
1, 1932, to March 31, 1933. Fifteen per cent 
of the current yield had been sold for for- 
ward delivery before the price slump in March 
with prices averaging 31 soles per quintal f. 
0. b. beach. The new crop is expected to be 
of better staple and character than that of 
last year. 
+++ 


Porto Rico.—During April there was a con- 
tinuance of the general tendency toward re- 
striction in business activities. Along with 
the decline in business there has been a no- 
ticeable restriction in credits, although col- 
lections on current transactions are still re- 
ported to be good. The Porto Rican Legisla- 
ture adiourned the middle of April, after 
passing the budget for the fisca) year 1932-33 
calling for expenditures amounting to $11,- 
239,021. These budgeted expenditures exceed 
estimated revenues by over $1,000,000 and at 
present the executive authority is studying 
possible means of economy in order to balance 
the budgeted expenditures with the estimated 
revenues. The Porto Rican Legislature re- 
voked the 2 per cent sales tax now in force 
and the Governor is withholding his approval 
or disapvroval of the bill until the general 
effect of the revocation on the economy of 
Porto Rico is carefully studied. 

++ + 


Trinidad.—Low commodity prices, unfavor- 


able weather for growing crops, and a con- 
tinuance of unfavorable exchange conditions 
make the outlook for trade unsatisfactory. 
Business in general is tighter, with collections 
showing no improvement. Imports continue 
to decline and the export movement is slow 
with foreign markets for cacao very dull. No 
improvement is anticipated in the near future. 


The section reviewing developments 
in countries of the Orient will be 
printed in full tert in the issue of 
May 3. 


Injury During Errand 


Is Held Compensable 


Minnesota Rules on Employe) 


Hurt on Way to Work 


St. Paul, Minn., April 30. 


An employe who was injured while en- 
route from her home to a bank on an 
errand for her emplyer in accordance with 
his specific instructions before reporting 
for work, is entitled to compensation even 


though the route taken was that,normally | 


followed in reaching the places of employ- 
ment, the State Industrial Commission 
has just held in the case of Royal v. 
Whiteley & Ruckman et al. 

Pointing out that although the ordinary 
rule is an employe injured while on the 
way to work is not entitled to compensa- 
tion, the Commission said there was an 
exception when the facts show some serv- 
ice was being rendered to the employer at 
the time of the accident. 

The fact that the employe, at the time 
she was injured, had not deviated from 
her usual route to the office where she 
was emploved should not deprive her of 
the right to compensation if she would 
otherwise be entitled to it, the Commis- 
sion ruled. 


The real question involved, according to | 


the Commission, was whether the claimant 
was going to the bank or to the office 
when the accident occurred. The evidence 
clearly showed she was going to the bank, 
the opinion stated, and therefore compen- 
sation was awarded. 


ex- | 


the stability of the sol | 


in- | 


|@ subscriber desires to be relieved of the 
| surcharge by changing back to the desk 
| type of instrument. 
| A statement issued by the Commission, 
| announcing the investigation, folows in 
| full text: 
| ‘The 25-cent monthly surcharge made by 
| the Illinois Bell Telephone company for 
the use of cradle telephones has now been 
| four years. 
At the time the Commerce Commission 
| prescribed this charge the chief matter 
taken into consideration was the com- 
pany’s contention as to the extra cost of 
furnishing the cradle telephone sets. 
Maintenance Costs Studied 

The company maintained that the extra 
charge should be 50 cents a month. This, 
however, the Commission held to be exor- 
bitant and the surcharge was fixed at 25 
| cents a month. 

The 25-cent rate having now been in 
effect for approximately four years, the 
Commission feels that sufficient experience 
has accumulated as to maintenance costs 
so that an investigation should reveal 
whether this charge should be reduced, or 
eliminated entirely, or perhaps a_ time 
limit fixed when this charge should be 
done away with. 

Only a comparatively few complaints re- 
garding the surcharge for cradule phones 
| have been filed with the Commission, the 
|use of such phones with the additional 
charge being optional with the telephone 
| subscriber. For the reasons enumerated, 
| however, the Commission will investigate 
the charge now being made to decide what, 
| if any, charge should be made. 


New York Inquiry Rejected 
Albany, N. Y., April 30. 
The Public Service Commission, voting 
| 4 to 2, has refused to order an investiga- 
| tion of the 25-cent monthly charge made 
| by the New York Telephone Co. for fur- 
nishing a hand set telephone. 

A motion made by Chairman Milo R. 
Maltbie for an inquiry was supported by 
Commissioner Burritt, while Commis- 
sioners Van Namee, Lunn, Neal and Brew- 
ster voted against it. 

An opinion by Mr. Van Namee, approved 
by the majority, held that the French tele- 
phone is a luxury and that the standard 
set provides equally good service. To re- 
duce the charge for the newer set, it was 
asserted, might necessitate an increase in 
the cost of the standard set. 

Chairman Maltbie in a dissenting opinion 
declared there was not proof that rates 
for the standard telephone would have to 
be increased if the other charge should 
be reduced, and said he had received many 
complaints against the surcharge for the 
French phone. 


District of Columbia Inquiry 

The Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia a year ago questioned 
|the propriety of the 25-cent monthly 
charge made by the Chesapeake & 
Telephone Co. It was devetoped at that 
time that the French phone costs the com- 
pany $4.06 more than the standard phone, 
the cost of which was given as $4.99. It 
was claimed also that the cost of main- 
taining the newer type is somewhat 
greater. 

The telephone company, however, made 
| an offer, which was approved by the Com- 
| mission and became effective May 1, 1931, 
to discontinue the monthly charge of 35 
cents if the subscribed would pay the extra 
cost of the set, either $4 cash or 25 cents 
a month for 18 months. 


Insurance Rate Clerk 
Appointed in Kentucky 


Frankfort, Ky., April 30, 
Millard Ball, of Harlan County, has 
been appointed rate clerk in the departe 
ment of fire prevention and rates by 
State Auditor J. Dan Talbott, effective 
| May 1. 
Mr. Ball will succeed W. G. Reckten- 
wald, of Lexington, who has filled the 
| post for the last four years. 





Allstate Fire Company 
Admitted in Kentucky 


Frankfort, Ky., April 30, 

Charles I. Brown, Acting and Deputy 

Insurance Commissioner, has admitted 

|the Allstate Fire Insurance Company, 

Chicago, Ill., to do business in Kentucky. 

The company has capital of $200,000 
|and surplus of $75,051.48, he said. 





‘Counsel to Receivers 


Of Insurer Appointed 


‘Kentucky Court Enjoins Ac- 
tions Against Inter-Southern 


Frankfort, Ky., April 30. 

An order was entered April 28 in the 
Franklin Circuit Court by Judge H. 
|Church Ford appointing William Marshall 
| Bullitt, Louisville, and Clifford E. Smith, 
Frankfort, counsel for the temporary re=- 
ceivers of the Inter-Southern Life Insure 
ance Company. 

Mr. Smith will represent Lieutenant 
Governor A, B. Chandler while Mr. Bullitt 
will represent the Fidelity and Columbia 
Trust Company, Louisville. 

The temporary receivers were directed 
by the order to make every reasonable 
effort to keep the property, assets and 
| business of the Inter-Southern Company 
{intact and to protect. and preserve the 
property, assets and business until the 
policyholders and creditors can be fully 
protected by reorganization or rehabilita- 
tion. 

The order also enjoined creditors, stock- 
holders, policyholders, attorneys and 





agents from instituting and prosecuting ~ 


any anion, at law again the ae 
Southern Company or the temporary 

ceivers or interfering in any way with the’ 
management of the company ; 


|in effect for a period of approximately 
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Opposes Federal 
) Control of Trucks 


Mr. McManamy Says Limited 
Authority Would Injure 
Industry; Mr. Lee Con- 
curs in View 








for Federal control of motor | 
ms on the public highways 
‘will only extend to about 12 per cent of 
the total trucks operating throughout the 
country and will “harm rather than help 
the situation” because of conflict with 
State laws, Frank McManamy, Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner, declared in a| 
separate opinion attached to the Commis- 
sion’s report on rail-motor coordination 
just made public. (Docket No. 23400.) | 
Commissioner Lee concurred in the aep-| 
arate opinion. eee 

Commissioner McManamy agreed with | 
the majority that motor buses should be 
placed under Federal jurisdiction, but dis- 
agreed as to the effectiveness of similar 
control over trucks. 

Jurisdiction Is Limited phys 

He pointed out that Federal jurisdiction | 
could extend only to common carrier and | 
contract trucks, numbering about 435,000, 
or 12.5 per cent of, the total of 3,500,000 
trucks operating on the highways, and the | 
remaining 3,000,000 privately-owned trucks | 
would be free from such regulation. 

Commissioner McManamy’s opinion fol- 
lows in full text: y 

I agree that common-carrier buses en- 
gaged in interstate commerce serving 
‘regular routes should for the protection of 
the traveling public be subject to appro-| 
priate Federal regulation, and I believe | 
this regulation should include the safety 
of the design and maintenance of the 
equipment used, and the number, quali- 
fications, and hours of service of employes 
on such vehicles. That motor vehicles for 
the transportation, of property over the 
public highways should also be adequately 
regulated is, in my opinion, not open to 
argument, but I am not at all convinced 
that under the conditions which prevail 
in the industry such regulation should be 
undertaken by the Federal Government or 
that it can be effectively accomplished if 
so undertaken. 

Interstate Service Is Small 


This record shows that there were ap- 
proximately 3,500,000 motor trucks in use 
in 1930. Of these one-half were privately 
operated and probably not subject to Fed- 
eral regulation; 30 per cent were con- 
tract carriers and 20 per cent common 
carriers. Five per cent of the total, or ap- 
proximately 175,000 vehicles, are common 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce 
and clearly subject to Federal regulation. 
Seven and one-half per cent of the total, 
or about 260,000 of the contract-carrier 
trucks are also engaged in interstate com- 
merce but the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to regulate contract carriers has 
never been definitely established. 

Assuming, however, that this right 
exists, Federal regulation if established 
will apply to not more than 12.5 per cent, 
or about 435,000 vehicles. We will then 
have on the higways about 435,000 motor 
trucks subject to Federal regulation and 
somthing over 3,000,000 subject only to 
regulation by the States. That I submit 
will in no way improve the present situa- 


tion. 
States Regulate Vehicles 


Forty-seven States and the District of 
Columbia now have laws and regulations 
governing the use of motor vehicles and 
more or less effective organizations for the 
administration of such laws. The laws of 
many of the States are comprehensive 
and well administered. Federal laws less 
comprehensive and complete than the 
State laws will harm rather than help the 
situation. It is well settled by decisions of 
the highest courts that when the Federal 
Government enters a field of regulation its 
authority is supreme and its regulations 
eae State regulations in the same 

eld. 

Under such conditions I doupt the ad- 
visability of the Federal Government at- 
tempting to enter the field, particularly 
when at most it is proposed to regulate 
not more than 12.5 per cent of the traffic. 
If, however, the Federal Government does 
enter the field, the regulations established 
should be far more comprehensive than 
what is here proposed and should cover 
the safty of the design and maintenance 
of the vehicle used and the number, 
qualifications, and hours of service of the 
employes who operate such vehicles. To 
do less would simply confuse the situa- 
tion and render ineffective more complete 
and efficient State regulations. 

Relief for Railroads 

It is urged that the railroads are en- 
titled to relief from the unfair competition 
of unregulated highway traffic. With that 
I agree. Such relief, however, should be 
afforded by relieving the railroads from 
restrictions which may exist over their 


Legislation 
truck operatio 


right to use the highways on exactly the | 


same terms as motor-truck or motor-bus 
operators. 

Railroads should be permitted to extend 
or supplement their service by the use of 
motor trucks or buses and to establish 
through rates for such service so that mo- 






for the railroads. Regulation of motor 
vehicles should be established only for the 
benefit of the public and the protection of 
travelers and employes. 

It should never be established for the 
purpose of imposing burdens on one in- 
strumentality of commerce so that an- 
other could successfully compete. Such 
use of the power to regulate is destructive 
and is an abuse of that power. 


Coordination Plan Doubted 

It is suggested that regulation by the 
Federal Government would promote co- 
ordination of the different forms of trans- 
portation. Just how Federal regulation 
will bring that about has not been ex- 
plained. Effective coordination of rail 
‘and motor transportation can only come 






tor vehicles could be freely used as feeders | 


RAILROADS .. . FINANCE 


| Member of I.C.C. |7 


|cotton and silk hosiery. 





from a desire to render adequate public 
service. 

If railroads are given the right to sup- 
plement their service by the use of motor 
vehicles and the desire to render complete 
service exists, coordination will follow as 
the day follows night. It can not be 
brought about by imposing on owners of 











Federal permits and on the Government 
the expense of issuing them. 

Unless the Federal Government is pre- 
pared to fully and adequately regulate 
motor vehicles for the transportation of 
property for hire over the public high- 
ways, it should not cloud the right of the 
States to do so by establishing halfway 
measures. What is here proposed will, in 
my opinion, serve no good purpose. 

I am authorized to state that Commis- 
sioner Lee joins in this expression. 




























of Aurora, I, 


motor vehicles the burden of obtaining ; 


Reduction of Duty on Cattle | 
Asked of Tariff Commission of £131,770,000 for net customs receipts in | 


| figure to be several million pounds above | 





ariff Conditions 
Abroad Reviewed 


Developments. During Week 
Summarized by Commerce 
Department 








Developments in the foreign tariff field 
last week are summarized in a statement 
appearing in the Department of Com- 
merce’s current issue of “Commerce Re- 
ports.” The statement fo‘lows in full text: 

The United Kingdom has increased the 
general 10 per cent duty on most classes 
of manufactured and some partly manu- 
factured goods, and reduced the tempo- 
rary 50 per cent duty on a few classes of 
goods, effective April 26, following the 
earlier announcement of the _ British 
budget, under which a duty was imposed 
on tea and additional duty preference) 
was granted on Empire sugar. 

The revised Italo-Spanish commercial 
agreement, providing limited most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment, with duty con- 
cessiong, is now provisionally in effect 
pending ratification. 

An additional accord to the Italo-Ger- 
man most-favored-nation treaty has been 
made provisionally effective, providing | 
concessions to Italy in the German duties 
on certain food products, in return for 
Italy’s agreement not to increase duties on 
several industrial products of interest to 
Germany. 

Austria has denounced its preferential | 
commercial treaty with Hungary of June | 
30, 1931, for the declared purpose of com- | 
mencing immediate negotiations for a re- | 
vised arrangement. 

France has established import quotas on 


Austria has increased import duties on 
certain metals and metal products. Brazil 
has substantially reduced import duties on 
motion-picture films. France has in- 
creased the import duty on dried prunes: 
Germany has established a duty-free con-| 
tingent on wheat for poultry feeding. | 
Honduras has decreased import duties on | 
raw materials for manufacturing soap and 
candles and increased the import duties 
on such finished products. Netherlands| 
has imposed an import duty on oranges | 
and lemons and temporarily increased the 
sugar excise tax. The Netherland East 
Indies import duty on alcohol and prod- 
ucts containing alcohol has been increased. 
Trinidad has increased import duties on 
perfumes, extracts and manufactured to- 
bacco. 

Effective May 1, Newfoundland will im- 
pose a surtax of 3 per cent of the duty! 
and taxes on imported goods. 


Supplement Is Issued 
To Port Dues Volume, 





Shipping Board Publication In-| 
cludes New Harbors 


The annual revision of the volume) 
“Port and Terminal Charges at» United | 
States Ports,” published by the Bureau of 
Operations of the United States Shipping 
Board in cooperation with the Board of | 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors of the | 
War Department, this year takes the form | 
of a supplement which brings the infor- | 
mation contained in the 1931 edition up 
to date as of Jan. 1, 1932. 

This supplement, together with the vol- 
ume to which it pertains, contains au- 
thentic information regarding port dues 
and charges at the principal ports in the 
United States and its possessions. Among 
other subjects covered are pilotage, tow- 
age, dockage, harbor dues, port wardens’ 
fees, fuel, ste®@edore and labor charges, 
wharfage, handling, storage, and other 
services at individual ports, with sum- 
marized information respecting the phys- 
ical facilities and commerce. 

“Port and Terminal Charges” is issued 
as No. 1 of the Miscellaneous Series de- 
voted to shipping subjects, and is de- 
signed for use in conjunction with the 
Port Series reports, which cover more 
than 75 important ocean ports of the 
United States and its possessions. The 
1932 issue of “Port and Terminal Charges” 
also contains data on several ports not 
heretofore included in either the Port 
Series or in earlier editions of the volume. 

In addition to detailed information re- 
garding charges and services at the in- 
dividual ports, which is given in Part 2 
of the volume, information is also given 
regarding the charges of the United 
States Government and the more impor- 
tant governmental regulations affecting 
the movement of vessels, freight and 
passengers, these regulations generally be- 
ing the same for all ports. The wide 
scope of the work and the detailed way in 
which the data are presented make the 
volume a standard book of reference for 
the shippink world. —(Issued by the Ship- 
ping Board.) 


Higher Yield Forecast, 
From British Tariffs 


New Law Expected to Increase 
Customs Income a Sixth 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the final returns will show the actual) 


the estimate given at that time. 

Since the estimate was made new du- 
ties have been imposed on many articles, 
under the “Abnormal Importations (cus- 
toms duties) Act” and the “Horticultural 
Products (emergency customs  dnties) 
Act.”.» The revenue received from these 
duties in January and February was given 
as follows, in reply to a question in Par- 
liament on March 10: Abnormal importa- 
tions—January, £316,000; February, £287,- 
000. Horticultural products — January, 
£43,000; February, £52,000. 

Following the passage of these emer- 
gency acts, which provided for duties of 
a temporary nature only, a general tariff 
act was passed which tentatively levied 
a 10 per cent on nearly all foreign im- 
ports except those already dutiable under 
previous acts. It also set up a tariff com- 
mittee, which is authorized to recommend 
higher rates of duty on specific articles 
for protective purposes. This 10 per cent 
general tariff came into effect on March 
1 and therefore provided some revenue 
in the financial year 1931-32. In the full 
\financial year, beginning April 1, 1932. 
lit is expected to yield between £20,000,000 
and £30,900,000—this in addition to the 
| Yield from previously existing duties. The | 
|official estimate of the yield from the 
new duties will not be known until the 
new budget is presented to Parliament 
after the middle of April. 

While the passage of the general tariff 
act last February was regarded as trans- 
forming the United Kingdom from a 
“free trade” to a “tariff” country, it will 
be noted that the revenue to be derived 
from customs duties under the new 
tariff policy will show a comparatively 
small increase over that of previous years 
under the former free-trade policy. 








the financial year just ended and on the 


A lower duty on “cattle weighing less anticipated yield of between £20,000,000 
than 700 pounds each, and cattle weighing ; and £30,000,000 from the new duties, the 
700 pounds or more each,” is requested|increase would be between 15 and 23 per 
in an application which the United States | cent. 
Tariff Commission announced April 29 it|from a “free trade” to a “tariff” policy 

received on April 28 from C. W. Wil-/| will only imecrease the net receipts from 


In other words, the change-over 


customs duties to that extent, 


of Western Samoa (New Zealand mandate) 


| tires, gas and oil engines. 


Based on the above-mentioned estimate | 
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Canada Considers — 
Tariff Agreement 


With New Zealand 


Full British Preferential 
Rates, With Certain Ex- 
ception, Are Proposed in 
Reciprocal Trade Pact 








Canada and New Zealand would grant 
one another the full British preferential 
tariff rates, excepting on selected lists of 
products, under an agreement presented 
in the Canadian House of Commons, April 
27, according to a Department of Com- 
merce statement, April 30. The agreement 
is subject to ratification by the New Zea- 
land and Canadian Parliaments. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Under the terms of the Canadian-New 


Zealand preferential tariff agreement pre- 
sented to the Canadian House of Com- 
mons on April 27, the contracting parties, 
in general, grant one another full British 
preferential tariff rates excepting on se- 
lected lists of products, including meats, 
certain canned goods and other food prod- 
ucts, on the part of Canada; footwear, 
agricultural machinery, automotive vehi- 
cles, certain lumber, construction mate- 
rials, etc., on the part of New Zealand, 
on which special rates are granted, higher 
in some cases and lower in others than 
the British preferential rates, but lower 
in all cases than the general tariff rates, 
according to a telegram received yesterday 
in the Department of Commerce from 
Commercial Attache Lynn W. Meekins, 
Ottawa. 





Subject to Ratification 


The agreement, the provisions of which 
are also to be extended to the Territory 


and the Cook Islands, is subject to ratifi- 
cation by the respective Dominion Parlia- 
ments and will become effective for one 
year from the date of proclamation. 


The tariff concessions granted New Zea- 
land goods by Canada are to be applied 
only if imported direct, except in special 
cases where shipments are made on a 
through bill of lading and accompanied 
by a certificate that direct shipment to 
Canada was not reasonably practicable. 
The tariff concession granted to Canadian 
goods by New Zealand are to be applied 
only if the goods have not entered into 
the commerce of, or been subjected to any 
process of manufacture in, a non-British 
country. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment, neither dominion is to apply dump- ! 
ing duties on goods imported from the 
other unless they prejudicially or injuri- | 
ously affect domestic producers. 


At the present time New Zealand goods 
imported into Canada are accorded the 
benefits of the British preferential tariff 
rates, while Canadian ‘goods imported into 
New Zealand are subject to the general 
tariff rates, with the exception of special 
rates applied to motor vehicles, rubber 


Concessions to Canada 


Canadian products imported into New| 
Zealand are to receive the benefits of the 
full British preferential tariff rates, with | 
the exception of a selected list of items, 
the duties of which in most cases are to 


be higher than the British preferential | A 


rates but substantially lower than the 
general tariff rates. The special rates are 
to be applied to the following Canadian 
products: 


Preserved peas in cans or similar con- 
tainers; boots, shoes and other footwear, | 
excluding children’s footwear; plaster pulp | 
sheets, plaster board, and similar mate- 
rials; agricultural machines and imple- 
ments, viz; cultivators, harrows, ploughs, 
drills, seed and fertilizer sowers or dis- 
tributors combined or separate, lime sow- 
ers, seed or grain cleaners, and cellular} 
seed or grain separators; electric cooking 
and electric heating appliances; motor | 
vehicles, exctuding motor cycles. compris- 
ing 50 per cent but less than 75 per cent 
Canadian content; laths and _ shingles; | 
lumber, rough sawn or rough hewn, ex- 
cluding ash, hickory, lancewood, lignum| 
vitae, and timber of mahogany, walnut, 
eastern red cedar, and oak, in pieces hav- 
ing a length of not less than 25 feet and 
a minimum cross sectional area of not 
less than 150 square inches; and lumber, 
sawn, dressed. 

Preferences for New Zealand 


Under the terms of the agreement, Can- | 
ada extends full British preference to all 
imports from New Zealand, similar to that | 
granted Australia under the Canada-| 
Australia Trade Agreement of 1931. In 
addition, special rates are accorded a num-| 
ber of New Zealand products, lower than | 
the British preferential rates, but not| 
lower than the rates to similar Australian 
products; and a number of New Zealand | 
products are granted special rates lower 
than those to any country. 

_Rates lower than the British preferen- | 
tial rates, which Australia also receives | 
under its agreement with Canada, are ex- 
tended to New Zealand on the following 
products: Fresh meats; beef, veal, lamb, 
and mutton; frozen rabbits; eggs in shells, 
from December to February; cheese; but- 
ter; hops; fruit pulp other than grape 
pulp, not sweetened, in airtight cans or 
other airtight packages; edible gelatin; 
and lemon and passion-fruit juices. 

Special rates applying exclusively to 
New Zealand products are granted on 





Rulings in Rail Rate and Finance Cases 
And Proposed Report in Rate Proceedings, 





T 


Chestnut Poles: No. 24295.—Cornplanter 
Lumber Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road. 1. Rates on chestnut poles, in car- 
loads, from points in northwestern Penn- 
sylvania to destinations in Connecticut 
found not unreasonable, except as indicated. 

2. Failure of defendants, prior to Feb. 15, 
1929, to publish and apply on chestnut poles, 
in carloads, from Irvineton, Tidioute, and 


West Hickory, Pa., to certain destinations 
in Connecticut the rates contemporaneously 
maintained on like traffic to more distant 
points in Masachusetts subject to Rule 77 
of Tariff Circulars 18-A and 20, found un- 
reaosnable. Reparation awarded. 


Lumber: No. 24610.—Arling-Funch Lumber 
Company v. Columbus & Greenville Rail- 
way. Charges based on origin scale weight 
On one carload of lumber from Maben, Miss., 
to Garrett, Ky., found applicable and not 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed, 

Vegetables: No. 23004.—American Fruit 
Growers, Inc., of Illinois v. Alabama Great 
Southern Railway. 1. Rates on vegetables, 
except potatoes, in carloads, from points in 
Florida to destinations in New England, 
eastern trunk-line, central freight associa- ° 
tions, southeastern, Mississippi Valley, Caro- 
lina and Illinois territories, found not un- 
reaosnable except as indicated below. Rates 
for the future prescribed in Railroad Comrs. 
of Fla. v. Aberdeen R. R. Co., 177 I. C. C. 735. 

2. Rates on like traffic, in standard pack- 
ages, published subject to a rule in con- 
formity with tariff circular rule 56, found 
unreasonable where they exceeded the aggre- 
gate of ifitermediate rates. Reparation 
awarded, 

Gasoline: No. 19530 and Related Cases.— 
White Eagle Oil & Refining Com) y Vv 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission on April 36 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, which are summarized as follows: 


Three Cities Plan 
To Build Airports 


Status of Various Municipal | 
Projects Announced by 
Aeronautics Branch 


For the week ended April 28, 1932, the 
Aeronautics Branch has received informa- 
tion to the effect that the following cities 
propose the establishment of municipal 
airports: 


Daytona Beach, Fla.; Howell, Mich.; 
Mineral Wells, Tex. (Airports already 
established for which improvements are 
contemplated or under way.) 


The municipalities which follow should 
be deleted from the list of “proposed air- 
ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 
5, as the cities in question have estab- 
lished the airports or the projects have 
been indefinitely postponed. 


Established: Eureka, Calif.; Green 
Ridge (mail to Staten Island, N. Y.); 
Bryan, Tex. 

Indefintely postponed: Healdsburg, 
Calif.; Dolores, -Colo.; Walker, Minn.; 
Newport News, Va. 


(Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce.) 


Two Broadcasting Stations 
Synchronized Automatically | 


In the March 25 issue of The United 
States Daily, it was stated erroneously | 
that Stations WBZ, Boston, Mass., and 
WBZA, Springfield, have been “experi- 
menting with matched crystal operation.” 

According to official records of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, these stations 
have been synchronized since 1926 by 
means of wire lines, and the result is ac- 
complished by full automatic synchroniza- 
tion equipment, rather than by matched 
crystals. 


The following additional information | 
was made available in Commission rec- | 
ords: 


In April, 1926, true sychronization of 
these stations was attempted. The land) 
wire which ordinarily carried programs | 
between Springfield and Boston was used 
to — the synchronizing frequency | 
as well. 


New and improved frequency multiply- 
ing equipment was installed at WBZA in| 
December, 1929. Experiments were car-| 
ried on with various control methods, in- | 
cluding the master oscillator, the piezo 
oscillator, and tuning fork. Continual re- 
search is being carried on in an effort to 
reduce the amount of necessary equipment 
and improve the synchronization setup. 
Operation since 1927 has been “out of the 
experimental stage,” according to West- | 
inghouse engineers. 


These. stations tried matched crystal 
operation in 1925, but found this method 
not advanced enough to warrant further 
experimental work along this line. 





Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


| 
Applications made public April 30 by} 
the Federal Radio Commission follow: 
Broadcasting applications: 
To install automatic frequency control: 
WPG, WPG Broadcasting Corporation, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 
The Outlet Company, Providence, R. I. 
WDAS Broadcasting Station, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
oe Broyles Furniture Co., Birmingham, 


a. 

KRGYV, Inc., Harlingen, Tex. 

KPRC, Houston Printing Co., Houston, Tex. 
KGFW, Central Nebraska Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Kearney, Nebr. 

KTM, Pickwick Broadcasting Corporation, | 
Los Angeles, Calif., modification of license | 
to change from sharing with KELW to un-| 
limited. 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

National Air Transport, Inc., new license for 
aircraft. | 

Boeing Air Transport, Inc., new license for 
aircraft. 

Robert E. Autrey, portable, new construc- 
tion permit for 3,492.5, 4,797.5 ke., 15 w.; gen- 
eral experimental service. 

American Radio News Corporation, Tinley | 
Park, Ill., new construction permit for 7,625. 
7,640, 9,230, 9,390, 
experimental. | 

W2XCD, DeForest Radio Company, Passaic, | 
N. J., construction permit for 1,550 ke., 500 w.; ; 
sound track in connection with visual broad- 
casting. 

W6XN, Transpacific Communication Co., 
Dixon, Calif., renewal of special experimental 
license. ; 

W2XBJ, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
pons. N. Y., renewal of special experimental 
cense. 





10,090 izc., 500 w.; special | 


the following: Canned fruits, except pine- 
apple; canned kidneys and tongues; lard; ; 
lard compounds; and similar substances; 
cottolene and animal stearine of all kinds, | 
not otherwise provided for; Toheroa 
(shellfish) soup; passion-fruit pulp; pow- 
dered milk; field seeds not otherwise pro- 
vided for, when in packages weighing 
more than 1 pound each; casein; shelled 
oysters, in bulk and canned; oysters in 
the shell; canned shellfish known as To- 
heroas; canned white bait and crayfish; 
wines of fresh grape of all kinds, not 
sparkling, imported in barrels or bottles, 
containing over 23 per cent and less than | 
35 per cent of proof spirit; blood albumen 
and dried blood; tankage; certain books 
of New Zealand origin; advertising mat-} 
ter, when printed in New Zealand for 
the purpose of advertising New Zealand 
products; fertilizers, compounded or man- 
ufactured; New Zealand hemp; building 
stone, other than marble or granite; blan- 
kets of any material (not to include auto- 
mobile rugs, steamer rugs, nor similar ar- 
ticles); wool traveling rugs; and wool, 
floor, or carpet rugs. 





Upon further hearing, amounts of repara- 
tions due complainants under the rates on 
gasoline and other refined oils taking the 
same rates, in carloads, from points in Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma and north Texas to 
Sleepy Eye, Tracy, Redwood Falls and Bel- 
view, Minn., found umreasonable in the 
previous report, 163 I. C. C. 734, determined, 

Fourth Section Application No. 14578.— 
Graham County Railroad—Class and Com- 
mgdity Rates. Applicants authorized, sub- 
je to conditions named herein, to estab- 
lish and maintain class and commodity rates 
between stations on the Graham County 
Railroad, on the one hand, and points in 
the United States, on the other, without 
observing the long-and-short-haul provi- 
oa of section 4 of the Interstate Commerce 

ct. 

Ex parte No. 99.—Application of Missis- 
sippi Valley Barge Line Company. 1. Bases 








Sales by Retailers in Louisiana 
Are Classified by Census Bureau 





T 


HE information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the Census of 
Distribution is now being made available in State reports. A special summary 


of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau giving, by 


merchandise groups, the number of store 
capita sales. Following is the Bureau’s su 
population 2,101,593) : 





















*Less than one-hundredth of 1 per cent. 





bile & Ohio Railroad Company for pledge 
as collateral security for a loan made from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Previous report, 180 I. C. C. —. 

Plaster: Fourth Section Application No. 
14508.—Plaster and Plaster Articles from 
Western New York to Atlantic Seaboard. 
Application for authority to establish re- 
duced rates on plaster and plaster articles, | 
in carloads, minimum 50,000 pounds, from 
Akron, Clarence Centre, Oakfield, and 
Wheatland, N. Y., to Atlantic Coast termi- 
nals without observing the long-and-short- 
haul provision of section 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, denied. 





or reasonable divisions of joint barge-rail 
and rail-barge-rail rates previously pre- 
scribed in this proceeding determined and 
ordered to be established, Prior reports 
167 I. C. C, 41, 171 I. GC. C, 37, 178 I. C. C, 
224, and — I. ¢. Cc. —. 

2. Findings in second supplemental report, 
178 I. C. C. 224, relating to rates and routes 
on cotton modified. Order amended. 

F. D. No. 9241.—Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railway Company Bonds. Authority 
granted to issue not exceeding $178,000 of 
first and refunding mortgage gold bonds, 
in reimbursement for capital expenditures 
heretofore made, said bonds to be pledged 
and repledged as collateral security for 
short-term notes. 

F. D. No. 9123.—Southern Railway Com- 
pany Bonds. Order of Feb. 6, 1932, 180 I, 
Cc. C. —, modified so as to permit a loan 
of $2,000,000 of development and general 
mortgage 4 per cent gold bonds to the Mo<« 


Uncontested Finance Cases 

Report and order in PF. D. No, 9326, authoriz- 
ing the Aberdeen and Rockfish Railroad Com- 
pany to procure the authentication and de-| 
livery of not exceeding $127,000 of 20-year 6) 
per cent gold bonds to refund a like amount 
of outstanding first-mortgage bonds, ap-/ 
proved. | 
Report and order in F. D. No. 9345, St. Louis 
| Southwestern Railway Company Securities, (1) ! 
| authorizing the St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way Company to issue (a) not exceeding 
| $4,500,000 of promissory notes and to pledge} 
}pro rata as collateral security not exceed- | 
ing $6,375,000 of applicant's general and re-| 
funding mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, 
series A, and $132,000 of Southern Illinois &| 
Missouri Bridge Company 4 per cent first- 
mortgage bonds ,and (b) not exceeding $750,- 
000 of promissory notes payable to the Rail- 
orad Credit Corporation, its successors or 
assigns, and to pledge as collateral security 
the applicant’s equity in certain bonds to 

















































| securities and other assets as collateral ) 
‘the notes to be issued to the Railroad Credit 


| mitting 
| pany to abandon, as to interstate and foreign 


S, net sales, per cent of total, and per 
mmary for the State of Louisiana (1930 






























































Number Per cent Per 
ae oo = = 
stores ) sales sales 
Total, All StOres ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecees 23,405 $470,018,825 100.00 $223,65 
General merchandise group .....ccccccccscvcccssccece 1,402 $75,555,041 16.07 $35.95 
Department stores with food departments ($100,000 
and over, exclusive of food saleS) ........ceeececee 9 1,919,202 41 91 
Department stores without food departments ($100,- 7 
UG GN OUOIF 65 dees se uricnes Rdsaecvirecevsees escde 45 26,488,482 5.63 12.60 
Dry goods stores with food departments ..........000. 406 8,505,715 1.81 4.05 
Dry goods stores withcut food departments ....... eee 517 11,766,272 2.50 5.60 
General merchandise stores with food departments.... 208 15,834,618 3.37 7.54 
General merchandise stores without food departments 51 1,749,626 .37 63 
FRU RUG TeV y WOCUN GUOTON oa ocd ot ss ce sace es Uekesds ese 3 38,845 01 02 
Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores ............ . 163 9,252,281 1.97 4.40 
ee group ..... cccee 3,050 $91,790,525 19.52 $43.68 
Motor vehicles—sales and service ......+.s08 ocse 7 J 
Used-car establishments ........... eececcece eecce a 58 222 a) 8 
Accessories, tires, and batteries ......+. oe eeeee 73 3,548,295 +75 1.69 
Battery shops (including repairs) ......see0 deces 35 545,053 12 26 
Tire shops (including tire repairs) ......ceccccescece 44 2,219,324 47 1.06 
Filling stations (gas, ofl, and fuel Ofl) ....seceeesesee 864 8,423,437 1.79 4.01 
Filling stations with tires and accessories ............ 552 8,028,256 1.71 3.82 
Filling stations with candy, lunch counter, tobacco, aay 
groceries, or other merchan@ise ...... Per TT reer 446 2,145,930 -46 1.02 
Bicycles, motor cycles, and supplies .................. ‘ 4 "94.187 02 .04 
MIORCNG) MOONE: on Ci eu bea edeGd U¥si0ce eh Ou NS sds 5a66ee aces se 10 45,269 .01 92 
Body, tender And. pain’ GROPS) i... cccccccscccccossics 38 352,474 .07 17 
Garages (repairs and storage, gas and oil, accessories) 610 6,075,280 1.29 2.89 
Parking stations, parking garages and lots (sales of 
| gas and ONES 6:0 s 65 650 dba e008 04 6006650 cb bea ee eecccee 13 263,180 -05 13 
Radiator shops (including repairs) ....... eccccce coeee 4 26,514 01 -01 
Lumber and building group ......sccccccccccsecceece 510 26,861, " 
Lumber and building materials . 159 +5363 367 3.21 ae 
Lumber and hardware ........+. 20 1,604,737 34 16 
OGD oc ccgedsveas 22 432,395 .09 21 
Hardware stores ... 173 5,222,463 1,11 2.49 
Electrical shops 30 913,399 19 -43 
Heating appliances and oil bur 5 197,065 04 d 
Plumbing, heating, ventilating (inclu 55 1,455,662 31 % 
CONE RIG PINOT BOS osc cbc ce cinn ccccacces csaces veces . 12 270,773. -06 13 
Paint and glass stores ....... cecvcccvccccese me ecee cove 34 1,401,305 .30 67 
| Furniture and household group .........cesceceeees eo 386 $20,076,379 4.26 $9.55 
Furniture stores ....... CdSe Ses deccceeesnecsescocsesios 257 16,007,579 3.40 7.62 
Floor coverings, drapery, curtain and upholstery stores 5 207,786 .04 10 
China, glassware, tinware, aluminumware, etc......... 9 269,343 .06 13 
Household appliances (electrical) ............ a 70 2,170,003 -46 1.03 
Household appliances (other than electrical) 7 76,631 .02 / 04] 
Refrigeration (electric and gasS)..............06 4 128,422 .03 d 
Antique furniture with some used furniture ..... 10 245,815 .05 < 
eS eer ee eer reer 13 658,892 14 #9 31 
Awnings, flags, banners, window shades and tents 4 110,788 -02 05 
Interior GeCOrator SLOTES ....casecccccccssccccess 3 86,751 .02 04 
Other home furnishings and appliances ...... ‘eo 4 114,369 .02 05 
Apparel GrOUP ....csccee coves oe cecccevccccsccccccccs 923 $36,993,930 7.87 $17.60 
Men’s and boys’ clothing ........ eve 32 590,813 72 .28 
Hats and caps (Men's ANd DOYS)....ccccccccceccccccce 20 512,426 11 .24 
BEOR'S LUPINE ose vccencscccevces oo ccccccecccccccces 67 1,423,183 .30 *68 
Men’s clothing and furmishingS .........ccccseccccsess 109 8,733,908 1.86 4.15 
Children’s specialty shops ............ covccccocescesce 3 41,000 01 02 
Women’s ready-to-wear specialty shops 139 8,228,528 1.75 3.91 
Clothing stores—men’s, women’s, and children’s...... 129 6,133,467 1.30 2.92 
Millinery shops ....... éns eo come nye cEeheenes 1,328,438 .28 63 
Men's shoe stores ...... 962,153 -20 -46 
Women’s shoe stores ........ ese 1,776,557 38 .85 
Men’s, women’s and children’s... 5,777,197 1.23 2.75 
PUSEROOekte BROT bs iiccse0s cenceses ee 214,789 .05 10 
Hosiery shops and knit-goods shops.. 246,012 .05 ae 
Custom tallors ...ccccccccceee sieperess 951,693 .20 45 
TOPOUOEO ARGOS oc cess cceneccesescve 31,886 01 .02 
Other apparel and accessories ..«.. 41,880 01 02 
° aniaiaanis omen wacnaig 
POOE GLOUD. nc dinessircccces eee $86,394,151 18.38 $41.11 
CRE BIN SIG BOONOS nso cicc ccd nccdardcepapeveesecseceee 79.676 .02 .04 
Confectionery stores (candy and fountain) ............ 361 2,076,319 .44 .99 
Dairy products, butter, cheese, ice cream (including 
MALE GORISTS) cvccccenccccsoccacese ‘ 178 957,738 .20 r 
Eggs and poultry dealers . 32 634,999 14 .30 
Delicatessen stores .......cccccccccccccece eee 1l 313,838 07 15 
Fruit stores and vegetable markets ......... ecccccceeee 1,155 3,745,126 -80 1.78 
Grocery stores (without meat departments) ........+. 5,172 37,517,707 7.98 17.85 
Groceries with meats ......secseseseees 1,021 26,734,177 5.69 12.72 
Meat markets with groceries ....... 244 2,185,134 46 1.04 
Fish markets (sea foods) ... 130 1,220,862 26 38 
Meat markets ......s-c00 733 7,419,458 1.58 3.53 
Bakery-goods stores ...... 166 2,120,176 45 1.01 
Coffee, tea, spices .......0. 58 1,327,292 -28 63 
Farm products, general 3 21,982 _ 01 
General £00d Stores ......cccsvccccccccccccccccscscccces 4 39,667 O01 02 
Restaurants and eatifig praceS ....ccccccsecccceseeees 2,717 $18,561,967 3.95 $8 53 
Cafeterias .. 3 222,237 05 Al 
Restaurants 631 7,291,721 1.55 J 
Lunch rooms 765 6,590,524 1.40 3.13 
Lunch counters, refreshment stands, box lunches .,.. 1,087 3,820,740 81 1.82 
;Fountains ........ . 3 52,559 01 02 
Fountain and lunch .. 3 128,303 03 -06 
Soft-drink stands 222 412,495 .09 2 
Bottled waters ....... ccc deccccccccccecesccccescceceetes 3 43,388 01 02 
Second-hand stores ....cseceececscceecveceee eeccccees 125 $2,578,949 54 $1.23 
| Automobile parts and accessories (second-hand) ...... 11 58,466 01 03 
Tires and batteries (second-hand) .........ssseeee sees 4 19,085 s -01 
Furniture (SeCONd-NANd) ...--.eeceeeeeeeeeeee eeeececee 55 285,485 .06 14 
Pawnshops (sales) ...... DM ccrkbeeadeeesd seiw ae ke ecccce 17 1,189,186 25 56 
Clothing, shoes, etc. (second-hand).............. eeccee 23 85,557 .02 .04 
Building materials and hardware (second-hand) ee 4 322,289 .07 15 
Unclassified second-hand merchandise ...........++++. 11 618,881 13 -30 
Other retail stores ..... Se nesenseenncaesnceeeiaceases - 5,001 $111,206,517 23.70 $52.92 
Country general stores (miscellaneous merchandise 
With GTOCEFICS) ..ccccccccccvocccccecescevecccsenicce 1,238 37,717,199 8.02 17.95 
Country general stores (groceries with clothing and/or 
ES PE EAT ESE PED, Teas oh aaah cn sd ated Oa emae ne 108 1,626,688 35 77 
Country general stores (groceries with dry goods and/ 
or notions) ..... pat euneseeene sie desderceceesece cess 15,548,369 3.31 7.40 
Book stores ...0.0.- Secces eeccccces 595,892 13 -28 
Cigar stores with fountains ........ 691,256 15 33 
Cigar stands ...c.cccccssccces cceeee 410,695 .09 -20 
Cigar stores without fountains ....... 862,427 18 41 
Coal and wood yards ......+.-+s+. eee 2,217,762 47 1.06 
Ice dealers (except manufacturers) ......seeeee 37 1,095,453 aa 2 
Coal and feed dealers ......... coccces eeeccevece a 107,487 .02 5 
Drug stores without fountains ..... Sreree ree yy 420 7,486,772 1.59 3.56 
Drug stores with fountaims .........-.sceeeees eeccccce 441 13,589,298 2.89 6.47 
Farm implements, machinery, and equipment ........ 21 1,391,462 30 66 
Farm implements, hay, grain and feed ...... cococesee 8 637,050 14 30 
WOO GEOTOR ccccccceccncccnnncccensnnccccesovonces 74 2,949,692 63 1.40 
Fertilizer stores 10 506,181 ll 24 
Harness shops e 7 84,621 02 .04 
Farmers’ supplies (including ranch, dairy and bee- 
keeping supplies) ............ ced¥esceees eocveccceoses 45 1,893,982 40 -90 
WRUED pc crccexasces 60 1,106,115 .24 53 
Art and gift shops ...... 20 138,639 .03 .07 
Gift shop, novelty, and toys ...... 22 110,011 -02 -05 
Jewelry stores (installment credit) 18 1,400,966 .30 67 
Jewelry stores .........0. cneseenee 189 3,858,361 82 1.84 
Luggage and leather goods Stores ........sseeeeeeeeees 4 224,886 05 ll 
Musical instruments and music stores (without radio) 15 124,299 03 -06 
News Gealers ....cccsccccosccccece 46 796,638 17 38 
Offige and school supplies 13 359.823 .08 17 
Office and store mechanical appliances. 21 1,399,901 .30 -67 
Office and store furniture and equipment 18 990,280 21 AT 
THDOWTIGOTS cccccccvccraccasecsoeacerece ecccccces 10 542,325 12 -26 
Opticians and optometrists ...............++ 16 321.715 07 5 
Radio and electrical SHOPS ........cceeccesccceccoees ee 49 1,394,901 -30 66 
Radios and musical instruments ........-+seeeeeeeeee 29 2,385,132 51 1.13 
Sporting goods, athletic and playground equipment 
DUNO 96 65.4400 b6os an 6h 0.c6ode0 ce cuense bednneteeccccnies ll 192,916 04 .09 
Scientific and medical instruments, supplies and 
equipment dealers .......cccsccscceccocescscsccccces . 12 853,394 18 4 
Seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock dealers ...... 17 440,020 .09 21 
Blank books, accounting, and legal forms ... 5 121,531 -03 06 
Paper and paper products ........+eseeees ecce 3 117,000 .02 -06 
Printers and lithographers (retail sales) ..... 15 752,364 16 +36 
Stationers and eNgravers .....-..eeeeeee ee 8 351,796 .07 17 
Cooperage—barrels, boxes, crates, casks .. 3 170,229. .04 -08 
Barbers’ supplies, at retail ........seesccceses 8 736,261 -08 18 
Cameras and photographic supplies eeccccccccccesccs 4 259,146 .06 +12 
Chemicals, other than GrugGsS .....cccccccccccccccccces 3 44,646 -O1 02 
Toilet articles and preparations (including perfumes) 6 43,419 01 +02 
Leather and findings, at retail 7 89,987 .02 -04 
Livestock dealers ........cescscsecees 17 228,100 05 11 
MERE ORONT ccnccackceneseaereenagnceesaceeene 11 186,324 04 -09 
Patent medicines, remedies, perfumes, extracts, etc. 10 34,109 O01 +02 
Religious goods stores (including religious books) .... 8 132,744 03 -06 
PORE SEOOOE (6 n ccc ccthcancha bs ennen tnensessshee 3 174,495 .04 -08 
Sanitary supplies (insecticides, disinfectants) ........ 8 59,246 01 -03 
EE oa. nas Leaded eek angsenheseeenet saver chews 5 167,643 .04 08 
Undertakers’ funeral supplies (includes some service) 65 1,353,614 29 -64 
RM eet ae sh leas ay (ok KAOheha kh ARee new isanee 47 491,255 10 +23 


Note.—Kind of stores not identical with commodities sold. 


— AD 
—— 
be pledged for a loan from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation; the notes under (a) to 
be issued to refund in part bank loans, and 
under (b) to procure funds to pay maturing 
interest; and (2) dismisging that part of the 
application which seeks authority to peor 
or 


Corporation, approved. 
Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9085, per- 
(a) the Findlay Belt Railway Com- 


commerce. its entire railroad in Hancock 
County, Ohio, (b) the Cincinnati, Sandusky 
& Cleveland Railroad Company to abandon 
part of its Findlay branch in said county, and 
(c) the Cleveland, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
way Company and the New York Central 
Railroad Company to abandon operation 
thereof, approved. 
Examiner’s Report 

Coal: Fourth Section Applications Nos, 
66, 680.—Rates on Coal and Coke to Desti- 
nations in Central Freight Association and 
Trunk Line Territories. Subject to condi- 
tions named in the report, authority granted 
to establish in some instances and in other 
instances to continue and maintain rates 
on bituminous coal and coke, in carloads, 
from points in Pennsylvania, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Ohio to destina- 
tions in central freight association and 
trunk line territories, and on cannel coal 
and coal briquettes from points in Kentucky, 
Virginia, and West Virginia to Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., without observing the long-and- 
short-haul provision of section 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, 
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Wheat Conditions 


‘Declared Adverse 


In Western Area 





Abandonment of Acreage in 
Grain Is Expected to Be 
Heavy, According to Agri- 
culture Department 





[Continued from Page 1.1 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, in 
its April 1 report on the farm situation. 
| The Bureau adds: 

“From western Texas to South Dakota 
|the grain has had to contend with dry 


| weather, dust storms and freezing until 
| the reports now indicate a heavy aban- 


;donment of acreage in parts of that re- 
gion. Current reports point to a crop of 
|hard red Winter wheat about half that 
|of last year. The Plains region as a 
| whole apparently faces difficult crop con- 
ditions this season, with adequate mois- 
ture lacking, and in the North a serious 
| grasshopper infestation.” 


Although the early potato crop in the 
South was seriously damaged by frost, 
and most of the early and second-early 
| potato States show a reduction of about 
one-fourth in commercial acreage as com- 
pared with last Spring, the Bureau says 
that reports on planting intentions have 
indicated some probable increase in late 
| potato acreage in central and western 
States, and that for the country as a 
whole, “the prospect is that there will be 
about the same total acreage of potatoes 
as last year.” 


It is stated that hog slaughter the next 
four months will probably be 10 to 15 per 
cent larger than the unusually smail 
slaughter in the same months last year, 
| but that the supply of cattle for market 
| the next three months appears to be con- 
siderably smaller than in any recent year. 
A lamb crop somewhat smaller than that 
|of last Spring is expected. In the dairy 
, industry unfavorable weather and reduced 
|feeding are said to have curtailed milk 
| production last month slightly below that 
|of a year ago. Egg production per hen, 
a month ago, was the lowest on that date 





| in seven years. 


| Sheep Situation Difficult 

C. L. Harlan, of the Bureau, in a special 
| report on the western sheep industry, says 
|that “last Winter was the most difficult 
|thgt the sheep industry in the western 
States has experienced in many years. 
| From the point of view of weather and 
'feed supplies and death losses, it was the 
| worst since the Winter of 1919-20, and 
from the point of view of financial condi- 
| tions, it was more difficult than the Win- 


j ter of 1920-21.” 


' Carlot movement of important fruits 
|and vegetables is reported by Paul Froeh- 
|lich, of the Bureau, as having “shown the 
| usual seasonal increase during late April. 
Effects of the March freeze were still re- 
flected in a relatively light movement of 
| new potatoes and in a delayed season for 
| Strawberries, but most other products were 
showing a good volume of shipments. Ship- 
|ments of 27 fruits and vegetables averaged 
| 2,500 cars a day, and were ‘somewhat heav- 
}ier than shipments a year ago.” 
Egg Market Unsettled 
| The egg and poultry market situation 
'is reported by B. H. Bennett, of the Bu- 
;reau, as having “continued easy and un- 
| settled through April, although variations 
|in prices were relatively minor and of no 
| particular significance. The failure of 
business conditions to show the usual sea- 
;sonal up-turn, and the lack of demand 
|for eggs to go into storage were the prin- 
| cipal factors of weakness.” L. M. Davis, 
| of the Bureau, reporting on the dairy mar- 
kets situation, says that “in another 
menth there should be more evidence of 
|what prospects are along the line of pro- 
|duction and price changes, although con- 
‘ditions generally are so unsettled, and 
|have been for many months, that there 
i‘ more than the usual difficulty in at- 
|tempting to anticipate what may be 
| ahead.” 

Some striking contrasts are shown in 
the Bureau's report, in connection with 
the domestic and export movement of 
various farm products in March. Receipts 
of wheat, corn, hogs, and cattle at pri- 
|mary markets this March were the small- 
est for that month in 13 years, but re- 
|ceipts of butter at five markets were the 
largest in 13 years, and receipts of sheep 
at primary markets were the third largest 
for March in 12 years. The quantity of 
wheat, including flour, exported this 
March was the largest for that month in 
three years, and cotton exports were 
larger this March than for any March 
in the last 13 years, with the exception of 
March, 1927. Exports of bacon, hams, and 
shoulders, however, dwindled in March to 
the smallest volume for that month in 13 
years, and exports of lard were the small- 
‘est for the month in that period, as were 
also exports of tobacco. 





Textile Design Sources 
Are Described in Booklet 


This decade has witnessed a marked 
renaissance in textile design. Essentially 
|modern and American, it has enjoyed 
| widespread popular acclaim. In response 
to this urge, the Textile Foundation has 
issued a booklet, “Textile Design,” cata- 
loging design sources (a bibliography of 
some 327 works, foreign and domestic) 
and listing the more important museums 
where objects of art applicable to tex- 
tile design may be studied. 


“Textile Design” may be secured free 


upon request from the Textile Founda- 
tion, Commerce Building, Washington, 
D.C 


The Textile Foundation was created by 
Congress in the Spring of 1930 for scien- 
tific and economic research for the benefit 
'and development of the textile industry, 
its allied branches, and including that of 
| production of raw materials. It is financed 
privately —(Department of Commerce.) 


Utilities Aided Periodical, 
Federal Inquiry Is Told 


(Continued from Page 5.] 


j;other item is “Everyday Utility Problems.” 
What has there been in. these magazines, 
either Public Utilities Reports Fortnightly, or 
Public Utilities Fortnightly, which disclosed 
that they were being supported in whole or 
in part by utility companies? 

A. In those issues? 

Q. In any issues? 
| A. Why, I think that there was a time 
|; when we put that on the fiyleaf of the 
| Fortnightly. 
| Q. It is my understanding that in the Pub- 
lic Utilities Reports Fortnightly of Oct. % 
1928, there was for the first time a state- 
ment put on the flyleaf that*the publication 
|; Was supported in part by those conducting 
|}public utility service, by manufacturers, 

ankers, accountants, and other users of the 
pubjication? A. Yes; there was a time when 
that was put on, I do not remember just 
when; I thought that that was put on later 
| than that 
| Q. In the isue of Oct. 4, 1928, no such state- 
ment appears. May we understand, Mr. Spurr, 
that before Oct. 18, 1928, there was nothing 
to disclose the utility support of this maga- 
zine? A. Yes, I think that is very true. 

Publication of excerpts from transcript 
of testimony will be continued in the 
issue of May 3, 
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Level of Trade 
In Philadelphia 


District F alls Dr. Klein Says Trend of Wages and Living 





Industrial Production and’ 
Building Activity Below 
Seasonal Estimates, Says 
Federal Reserve Bank 





Philadelphia, Pa., April 30.—Business in 
the Third Federal Reserve District con- | 
tinues to show a lack of the improvement 
which commonly takes place at this sea~- 
son, ‘according to the monthly business 
review of the Federal Reserve Bank of | 
Philadelphia, just made public. 

“Industrial production and building ac- | 
tivity in March fell behind the usual level 
estimated for this month,” the review | 
states, “and further curtailments in man- | 
ufacturing were evident in early April. | 
Retail and wholesale trade also failed to | 
equal the expected volume. Employment 
and pay rolls in most of the leading lines | 
of trade and industry showed reductions | 
between February and March. | 

Business at Low Level 

“General business activity in the first 
quarter of this year reached the lowest | 
level in the past decade and the opening | 
of the second quarter has been equally | 
disappointing, save for the reduction of 
merchandise stocks. Commodity prices | 
have moved downward, although the rate | 
of fluctuations has been less pronounced 
than in the past two years. 

“Another month has passed unmarked 
by the closing of a bank in this district. | 
Member banks report further declines in| 
loans to customers. Borrowings from the | 
Federal reserve bank again were reduced, 
owing chiefly to repayments by Philadel- | 
phia banks, and are at the lowest point | 
since last October.” 5 } 

The section of the review dealing with 
financial conditions in the district follows | 
in full text: 

Loans to Customers Decline ] 





aperting meme ee Tnens this district |in the United States. Sometimes it is) 
show a decline 0 | 


customers in the five weeks ended April 


20, divided about equally between joans | interests of labor, since it tends to im- 
secured by stocks and bonds and t ose | pair and becloud the presentation of the | 


which do not carry security collateral. 
This was the largest drop in any period 
of equal length since early in 1931, and 
was reflected in a decrease in net demand 
deposits from 633 to 609 millions. Time 


deposits have held rather steadily around | 


265 millions. 
Investments of the reporting banks de- 
creased from 457 to 424 millions, with the 


bulk of the decline appearing in reduced | 


holdings of United States securities. Loans 


to the open market, which include loans | 


on securities to New York City brokers 
and purchased commercial paper and 
bankers’ bills, make up, only a very small 
part of the total loans and investments 
and have changed little of late. 


Borrowings from this bank declined 17) 


millions in the period from March 16 to 
April 20. The funds to accomplish this 
were supplied mainly by a favorable bal- 


ance in the intérdistrict settlements and | 


by the return of currency from circula- 
tion.. The settlement gain was only 6 
millions, despite the substantial sales of 
securities by the member banks. Cur- 
rency receipts exceeded payments by 10 
millions; some part of this probably was 
due to the return of hoarded currency, 
as the excess of receipts over payments 
in similar periods of several earlier years 
was smaller. 


Treasury Operations 


Treasury withdrawals from all de- 
positary banks in the district totaled 33 


millions and substantial sums also were} 


obtained from income tax payments and 
other collections; the greater part of these 
funds was disbursed within the district, 
so that Treasury operations had small in- 


fluence on the volume of reserve bank) 


credit. 
On April 20, a total of $70,000,000 was 


| gether and to distribute the available work | Soviet machine. The overlords of Com- | 
/in a manner to minimize the hardship.|munism may possibly aspire to a com- 


|far as possible in providing jobs. Figures | tion makes one doubt whether the facili- 
\lead me to believe that about 3,000,000 |ties at their disposal are efficient enough 


|movement today is largely free of such | pleading of some kind be filed to invoke 
|mingling of motives as between economics | judicial action (Stockyards National Bank 


Unemployed in European Nations | Action by 


Estimated to Exceed 20 Million 


Standards Abroad Continues Downward 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
week—in order to keep their staffs to- regarded as the ‘larger social ends’ of the | 


A very sound policy, that: To make the | pletely dictatorial direction of Russian 
available work, whatever it is, go just as|labor—but a realistic view of the situa- 


French workers are now on part-time em- | for that. 


Representative 


On World Court 
Adherence Urged 


Linthicum 
Says Two-thirds Vote of 


Senate Not Needed for) 


American Participation 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


have passed concurring legislation. The | 


ployment. Wages have not decreased to| “Efficiency, by the way, is not where | Congress of the United States passed such 


any appreciable extent in France, but|the Russian organization shines. Con- 
neither has the cost of living. Relatively | verting muzhiks into mechanics is by no 
few strikes or labor disturbances have oc- | means an easy process. For thousands of | 
curred recently in the Republic. years the overwhelming majority of these 
Social Legislation | people have been accustomed only to pas- 

“One of the major facts about labor | toral or primitive agricultural occupations. 
conditions in Germany is what I may call | In general, they are wanting in mechani- 


an Act, and what would to all intents and 
purposes have been a reciprocity treaty 
failed only because of the adverse atti- 
tude of the Canadian Parliament. 


Ratification Urged 
“For many years, there has been every 


the government’s ‘social solicitude’ for the cal instinct and aptitude. They lack ‘the reason to believe that the majority of 
welfare of the workers—an attitude that | knack.’ ‘It just isn’t in their fingers,’ as|the people of the United States, who have 


had its origin in radical pressure upon | one eminent engineer with much expe- 
ismarck and has reached its zenith un- 1 1 
der the present republican regime (which | “The subject of labor in Fascist Italy | 
represents, as a matter of fact, a strong deserves more consideration than I can 
concentration of authority at the head of | possibly give it in this little talk tonight. 
the State). This paternalistic policy is | The conception of the Fascist regime is 
functioning through such measures as un- | that of a State dominating and directing 
employment insurance, sickness funds, all the forces of the country. The labor | 
old-age insurance, and similar provisions. | System adopted depends primarily on two 
At the present time, with more than 6,- | instiutions—trade or occupational organiz- 
000,000 out of work and with a distressing | ations of employers and workers, legally | 
shortage of funds, the government is hav- | recognized by the State and under its di- 
ing a difficult time striving to provide | rect control, and labor courts for the en- 
relief for all the jobless. | forcement of collective contracts entered 
“We find that labor disputes in Ger- | into by these organizations with respect 
many ave recently been at a minimum; | to all employers and all workers. Here is| 
where — occur, they are adjusted by | one striking point about the Italian sys- | 
special governmental arbitration boards, | tem: Strikes and lockouts are outlawed | 
and the government’s decision is final. |S ‘crimes against production’ and severe | 
Wage agreements in Germany are ar- | Penalties are provided for any violation of 
ranged, almost invariably, in accordance | this prohibition. 
with the prevailing cost-of-living index; | 


thus the purchasing power of the wages Bank Is Denied Right 
To Seek Federal Loan 


Labor and Politics 
Propriety of Finance Corpora- 


“European labor is much more deeply | 
involved in organized politics than is labor | 

tion Advance Must Be Shown 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


worker’s problems. The American labor |a proper and sufficient petition of initial 





organized as a political party, and that} 
has not always been beneficial to the true 


and politics. Advocates of a labor party|v. Bragg, 67 Utah 60, 245 Pac. 966) which 
in this country should study carefully the | here was not done, and that the court, 
consequences of the frequently grave po- | before giving such authority and direc- 
litical entanglements of labor groups in| tion, be properly advised as to the neces- 
Europe. }sity and utility thereof, the terms and 

“In Soviet Russia the labor situation is|conditions of the contract required to be 
so peculiar that it can scarcely be con- | entered into to obtain the loan, the kind | 
sidered to belong in the general European’and value of assets on hand and the} 
picture. Conditions differ utterly from | amount thereof required to se€ure its pay- | 
those obtaining elsewhere. In Russia|ment. Unless the court is so advised it 
there is only one employer—the unique|is unable to exercise a sound discretion 
political organism that we call the Com- jin determining whether the authority and 
munist State. Russian labor forms an/| direction should or should not be granted, 
integral and vital element in a complex,|and is made a mere figurehead in the 
elaborate economic plan. The theory of|premises. Here, without being advised as 
this plan is that all the active participants |to the amount of the loan that may be 
are working for themselves. Grandiose| had and the terms and conditions under 
and difficult objectives have been set. |which it may be obtained; what assets 

“In order to attain them the Russian |or how much thereof were required to be 


jany opinion in the matter, approve the 
rience in Russia said to me not long ago. |ratification by this country of the proto- 

col of the World Court. The protocol of 
1920, and the two subsequgent protocols 
now also before the Senate, have not 
been ratified. 


“It is an interesting fact in connection 


| with them, however, that the only affirm- 
ative requirement on the part of the 
United States, should these protocols be 
ratified, in order to carry out their obli- 
gations, would be the annual payment of 
a small sum of money, certainly less than 
$60,000. 


“Since this is the case, and since it is 
believed that a large majority of both 
Houses of Congress are in favor of the 
actual participation of the United States 
in the World Court, it is interesting to 
note that, as a practical matter, the 
United States can do so whenever these 
majorities are ready to go through the 


process of appropriating the amount of 


money involved. 
America Benefits by Court 


“While there appears to be agreement 
that the amount of the contribution of | 
the United States may be determined by | 
Congress, the appropriation actually made | 
would certainly be not less than the larg- | 
est contribution now made by a single | 
country. The paralysis of senatorial pro- | 
cedure would seem to call for some action 
by Congress as a whole without waiting 


for the two-thirds senatorial majority. 


“The United States has all the benefits 
of the court’s existence, yet the entire ex- 
pense of the court, even the salary of the 
American judge, is paid by the taxpayers of 
other lands. There is no reason whatever | 


House | 


Total 
URE a6 oN 5 ba: beet ou 


Miscellaneous receipts— 
Proceeds of Government-owned 





Total 


Total 


Total special 
Total 


GENERAL FUND 


Internal revenue— 
Income tax 


Receipts: 


securities— 


Principal—foreign obligations 
Interest—foreign obligations.. 
Railroad securities 
All others. ......... 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. 
Other miscellaneous 


Total 


Expenditures: 
General 
Public debt— 

Interest 
Sinking fund 
Refunds of receipts— 
Customs 
Internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 
Sereeerusten Finance Corpora- 
on 
Subscription to stock of Federai 
land banks 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) 
Adjusted-service certificate fund 
Civil-service retirement fund ... 
Foreign Service retirement fund 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 


Total 


SPECIAL FUNDS 
Receipts: 
Applicable to public debt retire- , 
ments— 
Principal—foreign 
From estate taxes 
From franchise tat 
(Federal 
Federal 
banks) 
From forfeitures, 
Other 


Total 
Expenditures: 


Public debt retirements 
Other 


Excess of expenditures 


why we should not pay our share of the | Excess of expenditures 


expense of an institution of which we have | 
the benefit. Action to this end could and! 
should be initiated by the House of Repre- 


sentatives. 
Small Sum Required 


“All that is required is that a small sum | 
of money should be appropriated for the 
expense of the court each year; we should 
by paying it be doing everything that we| 





working people have been subjecting|pledged to secure its payment; the 
themselves—or have found themselves/amount of unpaid claims or _ the 


restrictions, and severe deprivations. Thus|ments of them or _ the 


been pretty meager fare, and they have|the court empowered the Commissioner 
yielded to a variety of occupational re-|to go forth and borrow from the Recon- 
straints—the curbing of individual im- struction Finance Corporation $150,000 or 
| pulses and desires, so as to serve what are | a8 much thereof as he could get, to enter 
—— ————————. | into any and all kinds of contracts to 
get it, and whatever amount he was able 
}to get, whether much or little, to pledge, 
if necessary, everything he had, frozen 

° ° and unfrozen to secure its payment.” 
In St. Louis Region “Correct conclusions with respect to the 
|matter in hand,” the opinion continues, 
|“may not be aided by exigencies of the 
Further Easing of Credit Situa- hour, or by mere sentiment or desire. 
tion Noted Recently aor k principles are not dependent upon 





under discount at this bank. Philadel- 
phia banks were largely responsible for 
the decrease over the last five weeks, al- 
though there also was some decline in 
discounts for banks outside of the city 
and a reduction in the number of bor- 
rowing banks. 


Open market operations of the Federal | 


Reserve System are reflected in a rise of 
$21,000,000 in the bank’s holdings of 
United States securities. 

Reserve Rates Drop Slightly 

A decline in the cash reserves of the 
bank was accompanied by a decrease in 
the combined note and deposit liabilities, 
so that the reserve ratio shows only a 
small drop from 67 to 66.4 per cent. The 
average for the first 20 days of April was 
68.7 per cent, as compared with 64.9 per 
cent in March and 59.7 per cent in Feb- 
ruary. 

Up to April 25 no further suspensions 
of banks have been reported in this Gis- 
trict, rounding out a period of two and 
one-half months unmarked by 4a. closure. 
One bank was reopened for business un- 
der a new charter in addition to two other 
reopenings under original emarters re- 
ported last month. 

Rates for prime commercial loans con- 
tinue to hold around 4% to 5 per cent in 
Philadelphia, as compared with 3% to 4 
per cent a year ago, and there has been 
no change in the 4 per cent renewal rate 
for call loans to brokers in this city. 


Retail Trade Gains 
In Atlanta District 


| posed generosity of the lender.” _ 


St. Louis, Mo., April 30.—Further im- 
provement in the financial situation in| 


the Eighth Federal Reserve District dur- | Acceptance of Silver 
|ing the last 30 days is reported in the} 
On Debts Advocated 


monthly review of the Federal Reserve | 
Bank of St. Louis, just made public. 

| The section summarizing the financial | cieasieedatneecinieet aia 

| situation follows in full text: a. 

The banking and financial situation in | Senator Hayden Proposes Plan 


this district during the past thirty days | For Foreign Obligations 
underwent further improvement. While 


banks, a further gradual easing in the|liquidate their obligations in silver under 
credit situation was descernible. Greater|the terms of a resolution which Senator 
confidence was in evidence, both with city|Hayden (Dem.), of Arizona, announced 
and country financial institutions. De-/|in an oral statement April 30 he would 
mand for credit for mercantile and indus-| introduce in the Senate May 2. 

trial purposes, as measured by loans and| The resolution, according to its sponsor, 
discounts of the commercial banks, showed | would have the effect of increasing the 
a further moderate recession, but a con-| world demand for, and therefore the 


saling interests with which April is an im-|them have no money other than silver. 
portant settlement month. In the rural} 
areas governmental and local loaning |silver to fall by selling silver,” said Sena- 
agencies are apparently taking good care |tor Hayden, “then governments can in- 
of agricultural financing requirements. In | crease the price of silver by buying silver.’ 
the cotton and tobacco areas there was| Senator Hayden's resolution would au- 
further reduction of loans to country | thorize the President up to July 1, 1936, 
banks, which was reflected in \a reduction | to accept silver in payment of debts owed 
of commitments of these banks with their | tne United States by foreign governments. 
city correspondents. The return of cur-|Sijyer would be accepted at the rate of 
rency from circulation increased, indicat-|11, oynces for each dollar of indebted- 
ing that the amount of hoarded money | ness discharged, provided the debtor na- 
has become smaller. Bank suspensions in|tions agree to not melt or debase their 
the district were negligible, and a number | own coins to obtain silver for debt pay- 
of failed banks were reopened. lments. 

Between March 16 and April 13 loans| as g further inducement to debtor na- 
of the reporting member banks decreased, | tions, the resolution stipulates that when 


and the total on the latter date was 20| 4 government satisfies the President it will 





Residence Building Rises; Most | P&" cent ‘smaller than a year ago. Rela-| restore all of its silver coinage to a fineness 


Figures Below Last Year 


tively the greatest decrease was in the 


7 , 2 of at least nine-tenths silver, or shall 
classification of loans on securities. De- 


otherwise increase the use of silver for 


posits, which had moved sharply upward | coinage purposes, the President may ac- | 
Atlanta, Ga., April 30—Seasonal in-/qduring the first three weeks of March, 
creases in trade statistics for March in! declined in early April, the total at the 
the Sixth Federal ‘Reserve District are| middle of the month being 2.6 per cent 


ment at the rate of 1 ounce of silver for 
each. dollar of indebtedness. The silver 


noted by the Federal] Reserve Bank of At-|less than on March 16. Investments of|so received by the United States shall be 


lanta in its monthty review, just made|these banks remained fairly constant in 


public. 


The district summary follows in full|downward since the first report date in 


text: 


Seasonal increases are indicafed inj|from the Federal Reserve Bank averaged | 
March statistics relating to retail trade,|)soemwhat larger than during the pre- 
some lines of wholesale trade, residential| ceding 30 days, and were substantially 
building and cotton-textile manufacturing | above the corresponding period a year | 
in this district as compared with figures) ago. 
for February, although most series of} While interest rates showed little quota-|silver. This 
statistics continue to compare unfavorably | ble change, the trend in the immediate 


with the corresponding period a year ago, 
the exception being cotton manufacturing 


cent less than in that part of last year 


Sales by reporting wholesale firms in-| 
creased 8.3 per cent in March over Febru-| contracts , 
ary, but were 27 per cent smaller than a| from February to March. Consumption of | 


i coined into standard silver dollars and 
slightly | deposited in the Treasury, and silver cer- 
tificates issued against the silver coinage. 

“The primary object of this legislation,” 
said Senator Hayden, “is to break the 
world-wide vicious circle of declining 
prices by enhancing the purchasing power 
of nearly one-half the people of the 
world, who have no other money than 
is to be accomplished by 


|late March, but have tended 


|April. Borrowings of all member banks 


arise from continual purchases of silver 
by the various foreign governments, who 


to contract for silver in the open market 





metal instead of gold.” 


increased 15.4 per cent 


year ago, and for the first quarter aver-| cotton in the three States of the district | Changes in State Banks 


aged 27.2 per cent less than in the first|for which figures are compiled by the| 
quarter of 1931. Collections by wholesale| United States Census Bureau increased 
firms increased 7.2 per cent in March, but| 10.1 per cent from February to March, and | 


were 23.9 per cent less than a year ago 


In the Reserve System 


.} was 0.9 per cent greater than a year ago, Changes in status among State bank 


Debits to individual accounts at 26 clearing | and for the first quarter has averaged 5.5|members of the Federal Reserve System 
house centers of the district increased 3.1} per cent greater than in the first three | during the week ended April 29 were an- 
per cent in March over Februarly, but av-| months of 1931. Cotton exports from the! nounced April 30 by the Federal Reserve 
eraged 265 per cent less than in United States from Aug. 1 through March 31 | Board as’ follows: 


March, 1931. 


were 24 per cent greater than in that part; Absorption of nonmember: Monroe County 


Buildin rmits issued at 20 reporting| of the season before. Production of coal) Bank, undee, Mich., capital, $40,000, ab- 
id cities gained 04 per cent in March over| declined in Alabama, but increased in Ten-| sorbed by Dundee State Savings Bank, Dun 








dee, capital, $20,000. 


February, and while total awards of con-' nessee, over February, ao output of Pig | Voluntary withdrawal: Security Bank of 


struction contracts declined, residential iron in Alabama 


Chicago, Chicago, Ill., capital, $700,000. 


unavoidably undergoing—many sacrifices,|necessity of immediate partial pay- | 
character, | 
far, for the Russian workers, there has | ter, value or amount of assets on hand, 


ls 


nor controlled by the character and sup- | 


there was a decrease in deposits and total | Authority would be granted to the na-| 
loans and investments of the commercial|tions indebted to the United States to| 


siderable part of the shrinkage in the note | world price of, silver. By that means, he | 
| portifolios of these banks was due to liq-|said in a statement, the purchasing power | 
|udiation of loans made possible by the¢of half of the people of the world would | 
large volume of liquidation with whole-| be improved, for the reason that half of | 


“If governments caused the price of | 


L creating a demand for silver during the | 
»|past has been easier. At St. Louis banks|next four years, which will insure an in- 


-| prevailing rates were as follows: Prime|crease in its value. The demand will | 
Department stores sales in March! commercial loans, 4% to 6 per cent; col- 


showed a gain over February amounting | lateral loans, 4% to 6 per cent; loans se- 
to 17.4 per cent, but were 21.7 per cent less|cured by warehouse receipts, 44 to 6 per 
than in March, 1931, and for the first|cent; interbank loans, 5% to 6 per cent; 
quarter of 1932 sales have been 19.8 per) cattle loans, 5 to 6 per cent. 


will find it to their financial advantage | 


in order to make payments on their in-| 
debtedness to the United States in that! 


years at Geneva and elsewhere. 


| 

“The President has undoubted authority, 
furthermore, to enter into negotiations to 
the end that, when judges of the court 
are chosen, representatives of the United 
tates may be present and vote, thus en- 
ablimg the United States to exercise the 
privilege of taking part in the elections.” 


‘State Income Tax Favored 
By Governor of Alabama | 


Montgomery, Ala., April 30. w 

_ The Governor of Alabama favors a State | 
income’ tax, he stated, in reply to recent 
letters urging that a special session of the | of Kentucky, 
State Budget Commission. 
Under the law the new issue will run for | 


Legislature be called. 


| “Taxes have reached the limit on rea} 


and personal property in Alabama,” the | 20 years and will be retired annually. The 
Governor declared. “These taxes should 


;not be increased,” he said. ‘Income is|tiations with bond buyers, but must not 





TRUST FUNDS 
District of Columbia 


Receipts: 


enditures: 
istrict of Columbia (see note 1) $2,615,512.63 $3,572,722.45 
Government life insurance fund— 





thorized amount is expended. 
trict under trust funds. 





Authorized for Kentucky 


Frankfort, Ky., April 30. 
A $13,000,000 bond issue, made up of| 
arrants with no due date and costing the | 
State 5 per cent, to fund the floating debt | 
has been authorized by the 


| rate of interest will be fixed during 


property. It has been so declared by our! exceed 5 per cent. 


Supreme Court. It has never been taxed 


in this State for Alabama purposes. It| Governor to have steps taken to deter- 
|has escaped State taxation long enough. 
Those who make large incomes under the 
authority and protection of our statutes! 
| Should share in bearing the expenses and| also authorizes the General Assembly to! 
paying the debts and running the schools! borrow money without a public vote “to 
pay any part of the debt of the State.” 


of Alabama.” 


Underlying Trend of Business for Week 
Is Little Changed in Majority of Lines | 


| text: 


uary. 


movement. 


A feature of the week was the halt in 
the liquidation of member bank credit, the 
| first check in the decline in the loan total 


The Budget Commission authorized the! 


mine constitutionality of the legislation. 
The Constituion limits bond issues with- | 
out vote the peolpe to $500,000 but it 





after the recent period of weakness, and | ment. 

the stock market extending the downward | per cent two-year notes and $239,197,000 
Business failures increased,| 1s in 2 per cent one-year certificates, ac- | 

but the weekly average during April has;| cording io the statement. 

been somewhat lower than in March. ! ee 


After holding fairly steady for a week, Increased Italian Revenue 


OMMAtIONS.. ..ccccceece e 


$6,000.00 
eevececes 4,931 441.07 











U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Close of Business April 28, 1932 


Made Public April 30, 1932 


Correspona1 


Period Last 


This Month Year 





390,602.26 552,361.49 
-»  1,645,425.49 2,400,196.42 
oe eeecece 2,979,571.39 6,317,875.55 





eeccccces 1,438,828.46 2,081 ,103.76 
evacccese 5,569,022.21 5,021,580.80 
weeeteves 5,000,000.00 20,000,000.00 
Sowa toee 600,796.98 554,459.48 
es epeses 161.680,064.66 


3,000 ,000.00 








Corresponding 


$18,411,195.07 $28,078,127.61 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 33,275,271.56 40,333,515.88 


$51,686,466.63 $68,411,643.49 
anche 19,615,404.75  30,300.709.24 


eee $1,534,339,366.53 


$1,290,486,371.02 $2,001 ,566,112.67 


$76,502,588.96 $122,528,705.39 $1,656,713,270.54 
—— —_ ee 


$2,118,150,547.03 


5,682,867.98  11,784,683.57 


$487,805,302.51 $366,752,937.53 $3,924,894,644.31 $3,334,128,056.59 





Trade Expansion 
Is Below Average 


In Richmond Area. 


Movement of Reserve Bank 
Credit Is Reverse of Usual 
Seasonal Trend for Third 


Suceessive Year 


Period Fiscal 
Year 1931 | 


467 226,746.14 


320,397 ,997.79 


2.146.490.73 Richmond, Va., April 30.—For the third 
92.370.597.85 | Year in succession, the movement of re- 
16,451,153.15|Serve bank credit in the fifth Federal 
6,430,334.99 | reserve district moved contrary to the séa- 
ie's34/30 49 |SONal trend of earlier years, according to 

____ | the monthly review of the Federal Re- 


$2,511,916,224.85 | serve Bank of Richmond, just made public. 


The district summary follows in full 


$1,854,913,145.86 | text: 


‘ Seasonal improvement was registered in 
391 e80.000.¢9 Some lines of trade in the Fifth Federal 
| Reserve District in March, but on the 
18.178.945.17 | whole the development was not. up to 
104'017'315.34 that of most years. Rediscounts at the 
8.251.957.06 | Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond for 
member banks declined between the mid- 
teeter ee eeee dle of March and the middle of April, the 
_...e.e.....,, | third year in succession in which an early 
151,172,407,67 | Spring movement of reserve bank credit 
224,000,000.00 | has moved contrary to a seasonal trend 
20 E30 00 | developed in earlier years. 


216, 
Note Circulation Falls 
The volume of Federal reserve notes in 











receipts 
rescrve banks and 
intermediate 


credit 


gifts, etc. .. | $6,000.00 


$6, 
1,263,093.29 








coves $76,502,588.96 $122,528,705.39 
,269,093.29 2,369,117.20 


$77,771.682.25 $124,897 822.59 $1,679,706,631.02 


Total general fund expenditures. .$487,805,302.51 $366,752,937.53 $3,924,894,644.31 
fund expenditures... 


4,937,441.07 


Government life insurance fund — 5.937,153.96 6,693.674.78 
WU, 649.4008 6 cage sn ddeer sabes 533,582.65 554,847.29 
ME BERKS EEK) RAER KEN Woes ed aaee $14,940,429.04 $15,668,912.40 





should be obliged to do if the protocols | Polity 100008, OC. .....ccccesee 1,817,347.81 —1,559,059.83 
were ratified. Many precedents for such | DEED kvdeshsxbiccswesous 3,011,225.91 7,712,479 .57 
action exist in the frequent appropriations | RMN on OG heb badiccsvscavanxctse 3,333,388.36 *533,965.09 
| by Congress for the American share of the| OE bss pndnsarestokesmansnoos $10,777,474.71 $12,310,296.76 
expense of international institutions and! ” £6 Geb Ohase aaSee ase an 
of international conferences held in recent Excess of receipts or credits ...... $4,162,954.33  $3,358,615.64 


*Excess of credits (deduct). 
Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
Note 1.—Expenditures for the District of Columbia representing the share of the United | for only a little more than half as much 
States are charged against the amount to be advanced from the general fund until the au-| work as was provided for in March 1931 
After that they are charged against the revenues of the Dis- permits, and contract award. fi : . 
For total expenditures the items for District of Columbia under ’ cl awar gures last 
general fund and under trust funds should be added. 


$411,302,713.55 $244,224,232 14 $2,268,181,373.77 





000.00 "$16,500.00 
2,352,617.20 
Gere: $1,269,093.29  $2,369,117.20 


16,506.00 
3,603,590.81 


eecccccces $4,937,441.07 $3,620,090.81 
evces seees $3,668,347.78 — $1,250,973.61 
SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL FUNDS 


| Total general fund receipts 
Total special fund receipts 





$1,656,713,270.54 
22,993,360. 


3:620.090.81 
$492,742,743.58 $370,373,028.34 
$414,971,061.33 $245,475,205.75 


$3,979,961,406.13 
$2,300,254,775.11 





$8,469,692.43 $8,420,390.33 





7 actual circulation dqcreased by about the 
$822,211,831.74 | usual amount, between March 15 and April 
—————| 15, but on the latter date was much 
|larger than the volume of notes in cir- 
culation on April 15, 1931, indicating that 
|hoarding of currency continues. 


Deposits in reporting member banks 
declined further during the past month, 
and at the same time there was a de- 
90,912.23 | Crease in outstanding loans. Debits to in- 

75,650.00 ,@iVidual accounts figures, representing 
20,900,987.72 | Payments by check, were seasonally larger 

pope |during the five weeks ended April 13, 
_$50,332,667.59 | 1932, than during the preceding five 
weeks, ended March 9, due to income tax 
$29,432,500.00/ payments and quarterly settlements in 
_43,337,212.84 the later period, but were nearly 22 per 

$72.769.712.84 | Cent less than debits in the corresponding 
. ____._.. | five weeks in 1931. 

$22,437,045.25 


The decrease in debits during the past 
five weeks in comparison with the same 
| period last year was the greatest decline 

00.51) 510.008 reported for the corresponding period in 
"| any year since debits records were begun, 
$2,562,248,892.44 | and was probably due chiefly to a sharp 
———-— | drop in inc@éMe tax payments on 1931 im- 
Wo aee ae eae comes. Employment conditions showed 
| ho real improvement in March, and there 
$3,406,897,769.43 | Was less seasonal demand for workers to 


3044 648,876.00 —_— painting, etc., than in most 


Coal Qutput Rises 

$33,827,277.82 Coal production in March increased over 
68,422,204.66 | February production, probably due to un- 
7,795,503.35 | seasonally cold weather last month, but 
“$110,044.985.83 | Was less than the output in March, 1931. 
West Virginia continued: to lead all States 
oot |in bituminous coal production last month. 
$29,215,993.82| The textile industry in the Fifth Re- 
15,772,531.6g | Serve District held its own in March in 
48.902'397.07 | COmparison with February, and the mills 
8,334,952.30 |consumed more cotton than in March 
Fi02.325 874.87 | last year, in contrast with a national de- 
"| cline in cotton consumption in March 

$7,719,110.96 | Under the March, 1931, consumption. 


| Building permits issued in leading cities 
of the Fifth District in March provided 





month were also materially lower than 





| year. 





| for several months. Commercial loans in-| Wholesale prices again declined. Agricul- 


creased by $16,000,000, while loans on secur- | tural prices accounted for the major part} 
| ities declined by a slightly larger amount. °f the loss, with cotton and wheat losing | 
| Bank debits outside of New York increased | Part of the gains of the preceding week. 
| during the week, but continued to run well) 
| below a year ago. For the four weeks 
ended April 23, these debits increased 3 
per cent over the preceding four weeks. 
Money in circulation again declined, a con- 
;tinuation of the trend of the last two} 


During the week April 16, the various} 
business indicators held close to the level 


|showed an encouraging increase to the 
highest total since the middle of March.| 
months. Bank deposits increased, last| Electric power also made the best show-| 
week being the first since April 2, during ing for several weeks. 
|which both demand and time deposits! Production and lumber production wer 
cept silver payments from such govern-| have increased since April 2. Interest rates | also higher, 
|on time loans were again lower, but the! Petroleum production decreased. 


| WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 


} (Weeks ended Saturday, weekly average 1923-25100) 
Apr. Apr. Apr. 
9 


18 
1932 1931 1931 


Apr. 

\ 23 

| 1932 

} GENERAL BUSINESS: 

Composite index—New York Timest.. 
Composite index—Business Weekj.... 

PRODUCTION: 

Bituminous coal production ....... 
Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) .... 
Cattle receipts .......scccseeesecerens 63.0 
Cotton receipts .....ccecseceececeecs on 4s 
Electric current? ..... : 
Freight car loadings 

| Hog receipts ......... 

Lumber preduction+ . 

Petroleum production ....sseccesecees 

Steel ingot production ....e+-seeceeee 

Wheat receipts ........-sseeessseeses 

WHOLESALE PRICES: 

Fisher's Index (1926-—100)— 
All commodities (120) 
Agricultural products (30) ... 
Nonagricultural products (90) 

Copper, electrolytic ..... ; 

Cotton, middling, New York .. 

Iron and steel composite .........+. 

Wheat, No. 2, red, Kansas City ...... 

FINANCIAL: 

Bank debits outside New York City.. 

Bank loans and discounts 

Bond prices ....... 

Business failures 

Federal Reserve ratio 

Interest rates— 

Call MOMEY  ........-csececesesesese 
Time money ........ 
| Money in circulation 

| Net demand deposits . 

| Stock prices .......... eae 

| Time deposits .........cceeceecearenes 1 


*Revised. 
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59.9 794 179.7 
"57.2 79.5 786 
"47.7 648 649 

61.7 744 174.7 

462 238 30.9 

87.9 1006 98.5 

56.8 79.2 *79.2 

63.5 72.4 126 

414 688 *818 
106.9 1164 116.3 

289 645 64.5 

293 60.5 54.7 

) 
‘ 

625 740 746 

453 639 65.0 

3 77.1 77.2 

41. 67.4 70.3 

224 37.5 9317.5 

118 761 763 

39.5 56.6\ 57.4 

86.5 102.7 103.3 

96.5 121.1 122.1 

83.9 1066 106.9 
149.1 150.4 138.3 

91.4 109.0 109.2 

606 364 36.4 

686 466 51.4 
112.7 95.7 958 

90.0 113.9 1143 

59.6 146.3 152.2 
124.7 162.3 161.1 


+Relative to weekly average 1929-31 per week shown. 


Relative to a computed normal taken as 1 


but automobile output and} 


35 
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ee 


egsses 
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Apr. Apr. Apr. 
19 27 4 


95.5 109.6 
94.1 110.4 109.5 
83.1 93.6 
ete | 
ee te 3 
35. 0 s 
1040 102.0 102.6 | bout 82,000,000 
93.6 109.7 104.9 | Commerce.) 
76.3 824 82.1 
105.4 109.6 
122.9 127.3 
102.6 132.9 
29.4 46.1 
| 
90.7 96.7 96.7 
95.9 99.3 99.3 
88.1 944 943 
100.0 129.0 129.0 
596 728 746 
83.2 89.5 88.9 
78.3 829 87.6 
tt Hat 4 
. 1. 5 Iph B. Curren, Athens. 
106.1 1062 105.8 | -S/P Ourre 
120.6 110.3 110.9 
103.7 95.9 
97.0 200.0 
102.9 194.3 
93.3 96.0 
110.8 107.4 
249.0 253.2 
155.9 149.4 


— (De; 


how 


Individual Debits S 
Decrease During Week | ciining 173 per cent in comparison with 


Treasury Allots Issue ih was 
i 2 reports indicate that Fifth district f, e 
Of 483 Million in Notes | are pianning to reduce acreage in ‘eae 


Of this sum 








Expected to Cover Deficit 


Increased revenues which are expected bill increasing the State gasoline tax to 6 
| to cover the present accruing budget defi- 


of the weeks immediately preceding. Dis- | cit are foreseen, according to an announce- | version of 1 cent of the tax into a special 
tribution of merchandise on the railroads|ment from the Italian treasury and for-|fund to pay bonds and interest in the 
warded to the Commerce Department event regular sources of revenue fall short 

Attache Mowatt M. 
It is expected that in- 
e|come will be 1,300,000,000 lire (lira, $.054) 
greater than the total originally planned. 
Steel | to be derived from the following sources: 
production was unchanged. Increased turnover tax, raised from 1's 
to 2'2 per cent, which will raise aboui 

300,000,000 lire; increased duty on wheat, 
, raised from 60.55 to 75 lire per quintal, 
1930 1929 1929|Which will account for about 159,000,000 
lire; from ‘a similar increase on corn, 

soe about 200,000,000 lire; from a newly im- 
posed 15 per cent ad-valorem duty, about 

83.8 600,000,000 lire; from the change by which 
....| the provinces no longer share in the profit 
83.9/of the Government monopoly on tobacce, 
lire—(Department of | 


| from Commercial 
Bituminous coal | Mitchell, Rome. 


i283 Payment of Greek Debts 
44.7) Requires State Sanction 


Commercial debts in foreign exchange 
to foreigners’ are payable in installments 
only after approval of the Greek exchange 
;committee, since suspension of the gold 
| Standard in Greece April 28, according to 
Is cable from Acting Commercial Attache 
| 


All foreign creditors in commercial | 
94.6 | transactions entered into prior to April 27,| 

| 1932, must within one month, submit to; 
190.9| the exchange committee of the Bank of 
| | Greece the documentary evidence of their 
10g.6|Claims. This evidence must specify the 
249.1|:~:ount and kind of currency, and the 
149.5 | origin of the merchandise. 
complied with, the bank will refuse ex- 
change for reimbursement by installments. 


omen | those for the corresponding month a year 
age. 


Retail trade as reflected by department 
| Store sales were very poor in March, de- 


sales in March last year, in spite of the 


Debits to individual accounts, as re-| fact that all of the Easter trade occurred 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week ended | March 1931. 
April 27 aggregated $6,325,000,000, or 15 


per cent below the total reported for the . 2 
preceding week and 45 per cent below the sell nedlind nae, inet bebe but 
total for the corresponding week of last Ss in all lines 


in March 1932 and only a part \of it in 


Wholesale Trade Gains 
Wholesale trade in March registered sea- 


for which figures are available. However, 


| most of the year’s declines were about in 
Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for li c . 
nego-| which figures have been published weekly indlontios felnuvein tine aoe ae 
since January, 1919, amounted to $6,004,-| actual quantity of goods sold in March 
| 000,000, as compared with $6,946,000,000 arc 
the preceding week and $10,836,000,000 the 
week ended April 29 of last year. On the whole, Winter and Spr 


1932 in comparison with March 1931. 


weather was favoreble for grain crops ani 
farm work, although March was cold and 
growth was materially retarded. Official 


crops this year, while increasing the acre- 


More than 47 per cent of the $450,000,- | age planted in food and feed crops. Sprin; 
000 in Treasury notes and certificates | S@es of fertilizer have been slow, and i 
which were sold April 25 have been al- appears that less commercial fertilizer 


will be used under 1932 crops than is nor- 


lotted to purchasers in the New York | mally user, a reduction which is likely to 
| Federal reserve area, according to an an-/| lower production further than would re- 
| nouncement issued by the Treasury De- sult from a smaller acreage alone. In @ 


‘ at ee |} partment April 30. 
Financial indicators reveal little change, call loan rate remained unchanged at 2% | 


in the underlying trend of business dur- | per cen 
ing the week ended April 23, according to, 
the weekly summary of domestic business | 
conditions issued by the Department of 
Commerce, May 1, which follows in full 


great many cases farmers received so little 





Requesting tenders for $450,000,000, or| cash for their crops of the past two years 
t, the rate in effect since last Jan-| thereabouts, in new borrowing, the Treas- 
Security "markets showed mixed|ury has accepted tenders amounting to 
trends with the bond market advancing | $843,431,600, according to the announce-| are consequently being forced to reduce 
$244,234,600 is in 3)| acreage and the use of fertilizer. 


that they are unable to finance their 1932 
operations on the usual scale, and they 





‘Higher Gasoline Tax Voted 
By Senate of Mississippi 


Jackson, Miss., April 30. 
The Mississippi Senate has passed the 


cents per gallon. The Senate, however, 
amended the bill by providing for the di- 


of anticipated amounts. 


“| invested *5,000 


in this 8% 





Utility Bond} 





:3.“I shall receive a yearly 
income of $400 from this 
investment in a stable and 
promising business.” 


@ You, too, should consider this 
investment, which has better than 
average interest protection. 

Associated Gas and Electric Cor- 
poration 8% Eight Year Gold Bonds 5 
(participating conditionally to 10%) 
pay initial interest of 8% %. Available 
in denominations of $10 to $1,000. 


Circular ES, to which reference is 
hereby made, gives complete details. 


General Utility Securities © 


INCORPORATED 
New Verk City 


If this is not 


-* 


61 Breadway 


erce.) a ee 
















INDEX SERVICE 
Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index-Digest published 
separately after March of each year. Rag paper 
edition, $20.00. Newsprint edition, $15.00 


RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 
President of the United States 1877-1881 


“Matters of information are included in all govern- 
ment reports of great interest to all who seek to 
improve their own methods of education.” 
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Pian for Efficient Utilization 
of Nation’s Water Resources . 


State Engineer of Colorado Offers Program 
for Development of Maximum Benefits with 
Regard for Relative Rights Involved | 


By M. C. HINDERLIDER 


Engineer and Land Surveyor, State of Colorado 


State Obligation for Education 
of Physically Handicapped + + 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


PROCESS TESTS APPLIED 
TO NONFERROUS ORES 


Studies Conducted at Bureau of Mines for Improving 
Methods and Eliminating Waste in Treatment of Metals 


Kentucky’s Responsibility for Development 
of Capacities of Disabled Children Discussed — 
by Director of Special Education 


By HOMER W. NICHOLS 


IS significant the world over, that where 
the greatest civilizations have developed 
and thrived, there the people made the 

most efficient uses of the water supplies 
available to them, and that those civilizations 
languished or ceased to exist with failure to 
control and use properly this vital element. 
It has not been so much th: matter of sup- 
ply, as it has been the efficient use of what 
was available. 

An exemplification of this truism is pre- 
sented by the transformation of one of the 
most repulsive desert wastes formerly com- 
prising the southern portion of the State of 
California into a veritable Garden of Eden, 
supporting great institutions of learning and 
a high state of civilization. And without the 
ability to envision the future, and the in- 
centive or ability to plan years ahead for its 
needs, it is probable that this great area, with 
its advanced state of civilization, would once 
more in large measure revert to the wilder- 
ness. 

++ 

How may costly failures in the future be 
minimized in the development and utiliza- 
tion of our most important asset, arid what 
are some of the steps to be taken if failures 
are to be reduced'to a minimum? We be- 
lieve through the exercise of forethought in 
planning the development of our water re- 
sources, which in the main would involve: 

First, the question of ownership as between 
States. 

Second, the question” of the rights of, the 
Federal Government and their probable ef- 
fect upon plans for developing such resources. 

Third, a determination of the character of 
uses and their relative importance. 

Fourth, a careful determination of the ex- 
tent, nature and occurrence of the water 
supply periods, of maximum. and minimum 
flow, and cycles of occurrence, etc. 

Fifth, a comprehensive survey of the major 
demands which the source of supply may be 
called upon to meet or serve. 

Sixth,, a determination of the economic 
values accruing, or which may be expected 
to accrue as the result of complete develop- 
ment, through a correlation of uses, having 
in mind their relative importance. Such 
study would include effective stream regu- 
lation, particularly in the upper reaches 
thereof, reuse of the water, drainage, silt 
control, sanitation, navigation, consumptive 
and nonconsumptive uses. 

Seventh, proper methods for ascertaining 
relative ownership and priority of uses as 
between individuals, municipalities, corpora- 
tions, etc. 

Eighth, proper means for administering the 
relative rights of use. 

Ninth, proper agencies for accounting for 
the water resources. 

Tenth, adequate means for recording and 
publishing data relating thereto. 

++ 


It is realized that the foregoing points of 
procedure would be applicable in. their en- 
tirety to a stream system along which no 
rights had attached. Unfortunately, there 
are few, if any, streams in the entire Nation 
of major importance upon which important 
rights have not become vested. Needless to 
add that the problem now is, in as large 
measure as may be practicable, to adopt and 
apply some procedure in a general and 
comprehensive way which will provide for an 
orderly development in the future of remain- 
ing unappropriated water supplies available 
to a State or community. 

Throughout the humid area of the United 
States, the old English law or doctrine of 
riparian ownership is recognized. This doc- 
trine recognizes the right of every owner of 
land abutting on a stream to expect and 
demand that the stream be allowed to flow 


Obligation of State 
to Eliminate Waste 
of Man Power 


By 
cy er"> George White 


Governor, State of Ohio 


S is a time for conservation. The exi- 
gencies of the times demand it. The 
State of Ohio, through every agency un- 

der its direction, is. pledged to a policy of 
economy. This means not only the curtail- 
ment of governmental expenses in order that 
the burdens of the taxpayers may be lessened, 
but also the elimination of waste in any 
form. 

Probably the most exaggerated form of 
waste in Ohio industry is that of man power 
lost to it as the result of accidents. This 
reduces wage-earning and profit-earning ca- 
pacity. 

It affects not only the physical well-being 
and the economic status of the worker, but 
makes a tremendous drain upon the economic 
resources of the employer. This loss to Ohio 
industry, I am reliably informed, was about 
$85,000,000 in 1931, a figure approximately 
$15,000,000 under that of the preceding year, 
but still as appalling as it is unnecessary. 

In a commonwealth pledged to the support 
of conservation in every form, what could be 
more important than that phase of it which 
involves the welfare of our workers and their 
families? It is a sad commentary on our 
collective interest in the safety movement 
that 1,134 industrial workers were killed, 23 
permanently and ‘totally disabled and 1,383 
permanently maimed during the past year, 
despite the marked improvement over the 
accident record for the preceding year. 

In the face of this distressing toll of life 
and limb, the need for greater intensity of 
safety effort is apparent and the remedy is 
obvious. Employers must afford to the 
worker a greater measure of protection from 
mechanical hazards, and the worker must 
adhere more closely to the rules of safe prac-~- 
tice, making safety consciousness an inherent 
quality of good workmanship. 

Recognition of the mutual interests in- 
volved and the fullest measure of coopera- 
tion will eventually bring the end toward 
which we are striving—the elimination of all 
preventable accidents. 


by his lands substantially undiminished in 
volume and quality. That any part of the 
water thereof which he might divert or take, 
in excess of the requirements of his house- 
hold and his animals, must be returned to 
the stream, before leaving his property. 

Such doctrine is incompatible with the 
needs of an arid or semiarid region, in which 
the very existence of life is dependent upon 
the necessity of making a consumptive use 
of the water, and since in such regions, the 
demands upon the water supplies are far in 
excess of the available amount, the natural 
result is the ultimate consumptive use of 
the entire supply. And hence, in those States 
or parts of States in which actual consump- 
tive use of the water is necessary to exist- 
ence, an entirely different law obtains, 
namely, the doctrine of appropriation. First 
in time, first in right, with uses limited to 
actual and immediate requirements, based 
upon beneficial application. 

Under the doctrine of riparian ownership, 
rights along practically all streams of any 
major importance have become vested. Such 
uses involve power development, municipal 
and sanitary requirements, manufacturing 
and transportation, and. scenic purposes. 
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In those States which subscribe to the doc- 
trine of appropriation, the principal claims 
are for municipal, agricultural, and mining 
purposes, with recognition of needs fag power 
and manufacturing. Generally, i such 
States arly beneficial use of the water consti- 
tutes proper grounds for a valid appropri- 
ation. 

Within comparatively recent years serious 
conflicts have arisen between States of the 
humid region over the ownership and hence 
the right of their agents to divert water from, 
a stream common to two or more States, not 
entirely upon the ground that proposed di- 
versions would seriously affect present vested 
rights in the other State, but upon the theory 


that it would result in taking an inequitable’ 


share of the whole to the detriment of future 
uses in the lower State. 

Other conflicts between States, involving 
large centers of population, have arisen over 
the question of stream pollution, and in one 
case of major importance the questions in- 
volved stream pollutian, commerce and navi- 
gation. 

In the arid regions of the Nation, where 
irrigation has been practiced for a compara- 
tively long time, and where arable lands are 
available for reclamation, the water supplies 
have been overappropriated, in many in- 
stances several times. over. 

Under such conditions, where rights have 
become vested, little remains to be accom- 
plished in the way of planning for a more 
efficient use of the available water supplies, 
without a material change in our constitu- 
tional provisions and laws. Where, however, 
a considerable percentage of the available 
supply remains unappropriated, there is op- 
portunity to apply study and forethought 
looking to the most efficient uses to which 
the remaining unappropriated supply may 
be applied. Such planning in a humid re- 
gion doubtless involves more numerous prob- 
lems than in an arid region, for in the latter 
a complete consumptive use of the entire 
supply is contemplated, and such use nar- 
rows the problem finally to those uses need- 
ful for sustaining life. 


+ + 

Forecasting and planning for future uses 
of the water supplies of our country should 
be approached with caution. Only broad gen- 
eral and basic principles shoudl be laid down 
in advance, leaving details to be provided 
as future growth and development seem to 
justify. 

Too much attempt at fixing details during 
preliminary stages of development may in 
time, prove to be as harmful as beneficial. 
Constructive planning for future develop- 
ment must necessarily take into considera- 
tion ‘the characteristics peculiar to each 
major stream system, since character of fu- 
ture demands and uses may vary materially 
in different stream systems. 

Forethought in planning should be consid- 
ered and treated under three major heads, 
and in the following sequence: First, juris- 
diction of the United States Government. 
Second, intrastate development. Third, inter- 
state problems. 

The jurisdiction of the Federal Government 
is only that (and no more) which the States 
granted by the Constitution of the United 
States, or in specific instances by enabling 
acts and acts of State Legislatures. 

As a general proposition, Federal jurisdic- 
tion extends only to the control of naviga- 
tion, fulfillment of international treaties, and 
control of public lands and reservations. It 
will be observed that Federal control is plen- 
ary in respect of navigation, and of all other 
powers granted by the States, hence this 
function, though limited, is a first consid- 
eration in planning the utilization of waters. 
Consent of Congress is essential, and with- 
out it, any plan affecting Federally-con- 
trolled waters, would pay the penalty of dis- 
appointment and defeat. 

+ + 


To what extent the. Federal . jurisdiction 
of water is plenary in respect to fulfillment 
of international treaties the court is yet to 
decide, but ordinary prudence would dictate 
obtaining consent of Congress, wherever that 
factor enters into the problem. 

The proprietary’ interest of the Federal 
Government in its property, likewise is a 
factor to be recognized. 

Intrastate planning should always be made 
with consideration of Federal and interstate 
relations, otherwise well-matured plans for 
State uses may be defeated. 

Preferably these relations should be settled 
in advance, but such is not always feasible. 
In such cases, consideration should be given 
to phases relating to local uses, without un- 
due publicity. Water used and consumed for 
domestic, agricultural and power purposes 
fills a higher degree of human necessity than 
would be its use for the floating of boats, 
and if properly considered and presented, 
such wasteful use may be made to give way 
to the most beneficial uses thereef. But un- 
less so considered, local planning must pay 
the penalty of partial or complete failure. 

Likewise with interstate relations, the pen- 
alty of improperly assuming that one State 
may wholly consume the water of an inter- 
state stream is that of being forced to make 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
commodity industries. The present series deals with nonferrous metals and 


minerals. 


By R. S. DEAN 


Chief Engineer, Metallurgical Division, Technologic Branch, Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce 


HROUGH its Metallurgical Division, 

Technological Branch, the Bureau of 

Mines serves the producer and con- 
sumer of nonferrous metals and minerals 
by conducting experiments to improve 
existing metallurgical processes so as to 
increase efficiency and eliminate waste 
and to develop new processes which will 
result in more economical use of our 
natural resources. 

++ 

These experiments are conducted in 
the experiment stations maintained by 
the Bureau which are devoted to non- 
ferrous studies. ‘These stations are lo- 
cated in sections where the metals stud- 
ied are found. 

At Rolla, Mo., the Bureau’s Mississippi 
Valley Experiment Station carries on 
projects to prevent waste and increase 
efficiency in the important lead and 
zinc industries of the. Mississippi Valley. 
At Tucson, Ariz., where the Bureau’s 
Southwest Experiment Station, is located, 
mining and metallurgical problems of 
this section, especially those concerned 
with low-grade copper ores, are the sub- 
ject of experiment. At Salt Lake City, 
Utah, the Intermountain Experiment 
Station studies the treatment of com- 
plex low-grade ores and lead smelting. 

Among the important activities of the 
Division in the nonferrous field which 
have benefited the Nation is the devel- 
opment of preferential flotation of ores, 
a process which has facilitated the min- 
ing of complex ore deposits in the West. 
The flotation process has made it pos- 
sible to treat lower-grade lead ores more 
cheaply and has therefore increased the 
practical ore reserves of the Nation. 

+ 

Another outstanding accomplishment of 
the Bureau ‘s the development of a proc- 
ess for the reduction of zinc ores by 
means of methane or natural gas. This 
process has been tried on a semiplant 
scale and shows promise of commercial 
success. In view of the large supply and 
low price of natural gas, and of the high- 
purity product which the new process 
is capable of producing, those States hav- 


ing access to both commodities should 
find the process a great economic asset, 
if, as seems likely, it can be brought to 
commercial operation. 

At present the Division is engaged in 
the development of a substitute for 
grinding in ore preparation which in- 
volves the explosive shattering of min- 
erals. Studies of current smelting prac- 
tices are being carried out and published 
for the benefit of the industry. Consid- 
erable direct aid is being given to the 
small gold miner whose activities have 
increased greatly in the last few years. 

Like other agencies of the government, 
the Division receives numerous inquiries 
for information. The Metallurgical Di- 
vision is constantly answering corre- 
spondence relative to various processes 
used in the mining and extraction of 
metals. A large number of prospectors’ 
samples of minerals believed to be of 
value are examined and, when the fa- 
cilities of the Bureau permit, ar effort 
is made to identify rare and unusual 
minerals. 

++ 


The Division’s activities in the non- 
ferrous field are concerned principally 
with copper, lead, zinc, gold and silver 
and with such rare metals as chromium, 
radium, tungsten and platinum, all of 
which are found in this country. In 
carrying out its studies of metallurgical 
processes and, in certain instances, of 
demonstrating the applicability of these 
processes it also becomes necessary to 
develop new laboratory technique. 

In the study of its problems the Divi- 
sion utilizes various instruments and 
equipment, much of which must be de- 
veloped for each specific study. In its 
work on finely-disseminated ores, for 
which the microscope has furnished data 
otherwise unobtainable, methods have 
been developed for rapid identification 
of various lead-silver minerals, some of 
which are of uncommon occurrence. New 
calorimeters have been devised for 
thermodynamic studies as well. as spe- 
cial apparatus for the study of smelting 
both lead andecopper ores. 


Published by permission of the Director, United States Bureau of Mines. 
(Not subject to copyright.) 

In the next of this series of articles on “Nonferrous Metals and Minerals,” to 
appear in the issue of May 3, A. C. Fieldner, Chief Engineer, Experiment Sta- 
tions Division, Technologic Branch, Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
will discuss the activities of the experiment stations of the Bureau of Mines in 
studying the problems of the nonmetallic industrics. 


Excise Taxes as Source of Revenue 


Illinois May Abandon State Levy on Property 
By OMER N. CUSTER . 


Chairman, Tax Commission, State of Illinois 


INCE the State of Illinois was admitted 
to the Union in the year 1818, it has de- 
pended upon the general property tax 

as the principal source of raising revenues 
for State and local governments. In the 
pioneer days of 1818, and for several decades 
thereafter, the plan was probably as suc- 
cessful and as equitable as any system of 
raising the necessary funds to maintain 
government which might have been devised. 

As the State grew in pepulation and wealth 
and with the development of a free public 
school system, supported by taxation, which 
began in the year 1855, it was found that 
the cost of government was greatly increased 
and the general property tax as the sole 
source of revenue had grown to be a burden. 

Soon various forms of excise taxes were 
created by legislative enactment. Their pur- 
pose was to lighten the burden on property. 
Today, the State of Illinois levies an in- 
heritance tax which is an important source 
of State revenue. 

Corporations pay a modest franchise tax 
of 5 cents per share annually. Various trades 
and professions are placed under license 
fees which, though small in amount, pro- 
duce in the aggregate a considerable sum of 
money which goes into tle general revenue 
fund of the State. The State collects 10 per 
cent of the gate receipts of boxing contests 
and a small tax on the premium receipts of 
insurance policies. 

By far the largest source of revenue other 
than the tax levied on property has been 
the automobile license fees and the gasoline 
tax. In the year 1917, during the adminis- 
tration of Governor Lowden, the State em- 
barked upon an extensive program of high- 
way development. A system of State high- 
ways was created by law which had a total 
mileage of approximately 5,000 miles and 
which, it was estimated at that time, could 
be built for something over $60,000,000. 

In order to avoid making this large ex- 
an equitable apportionment to the injury 
of established local uses which were thought 
to have become vested but must yield to the 
apportionment either by interstate compact, 
or by decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

However, a reasonable degree of local plan- 
ning is essential to the general welfare of 
each State. If allowed to follow accidental 
channels, only limited benefits may result, 
as in cases where lower river uses for power 
development may prevent all further ex- 
pansion of uses for domestic and agricul- 
tural purposes along the upper river. 

On the other hand, a too-refined system of 
local uses does not conform to ever-changing 
conditions and necessities. No man or set 
of men is able to forecast with accuracy, and 
attempt to do so may defeat the very ob- 
jective sought. Local planning rarely should 
go beyond the skeleton outline, leaving the 
details to be arranged to conform with future 
necessities. 


penditure a charge upon property it was 
wisely decided to finance the project through 
the automobile owners, and, as a step in 
that direction, a bill was passed which in- 
creased automobile license fees 100 per cent. 
These license fees, though averaging lower 
than in the majority of the States in the 
Union, produced in 1930 the sum of $18,- 
447,246, 


It has been found that with the increased 
mileage of hard-surfaced road the ownership 
of automobiles has likewise increased and 
with it the yield from this source of revenue 
has grown to a point that has exceeded the 
estimates made by its most enthusiastic ad- 
vocates. 


In the year 1923 the Legislature extended 
the State highway system b* doubling the 
original mileage. Today, the total extent of 
this system is about 10,000 miles, the paving 
of which is fast approaching completion. 


Probably there is today no territory in the 
world of euqal size that is so well paved as 
is the State of Illinois. The entire cost of 
this<tindertaking is being met by an auto- 
mobile license fee which averages slightly 
more than $10 per car, supplemented by a 
tax of 2 cents on gasoline sales. 

In addition to the 2 cents tax on gaso- 
line which is paid to the State, the Legis- 
lature has recently increased the tax to 3 
cents per gallon. This additional cent is 
allocated to the counties of the State and is 
being used to develop a secondary system 
of county highways. 

The gratifying experience which Illinois 
has had in raising revenue from gasoline 
sales has been instrumental in creating a 
growing public sentiment for other forms of 
taxation which may be developed as a means 
of relieving property of an excessive tax 
burden. The subject is now engrossing the 
attention of the ablest minds in the State. 

Governor Emmerson is actively interested 
in an improvement in the Illinois revenue 
system and has called together a committee 
of leaders from the various parts of the State 
who are making an intensive study of the 
subject with a view to recommending to the 
State Legislature such changes in the law 
as will tend to require all citizens of the 
State who possess taxpaying ability to con- 
tribute their share towards the expense of 
government to the end that taxation will 
be equitably apportioned throughout the 
State. 

One of the proposed changes which is fa- 
vored by many of those who have given the 
subject some study is the development of 
sufficient revenues from various forms of ex- 
cise taxes so that the entire cost of State 
Government will be paid from that source 
and the State will not find it necessary to 
levy a tax on property. 

Those who favor this plan of public fi- 
nance hope that the present system will be 
changed so that the only tax burden which 
will be loaded onto property will be that of 
supporting local governments. 


Director of Special Education for Rehabilitation, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


VERY physically-handicapped person is 
E entitled to as sound a body as medical 

science can provide. Every person is en- 
titled to training and education adapted, to 
his own individual needs to the end that he 
may become a self-reliant, self-respecting, 
and self-supporting citizen. 

The present American philosophy of edu- 
cation proclaims equality of opportunity for 
all people. This requires a study of the physi- 
cal disabilities and inherent capacities of 
people and the consideration of opportunities 
for service in a highly complex industrial- 
ized society. 

The importance of education for all the 
people to the successful operation of a de- 
mocracy was fully realized by the fathers 
of our Republic. Within the century educa- 
tion has, become America’s largest single 
business.’ But it is only within the last 
decade that society’s obligations to certain 
under-privileged groups have been recognized. 
Programs of special education are necessary 
to fit the requirements of these special groups 
of citizens. 


The current of American life is torrential. 
It is personified by the prevailing hum of 
motors, the dynamic syncopation of a new 
and changing life. The American mind, like 
its industry, displays itself in movement, 
building, and development. 


++ 

Our educational programs have seldom 
caught up with the momentum of industry, 
business, or community life. Only rarely 
have they succeeded in dealing with con- 
temporary issues and conditions. Never have 
they fully anticipated social needs. 

Training programs snould be planned and 
developed to fit individuals and not warp 
individuals to fit antiquated programs. We 
have long since abandoned the idea that 
education should be limited to youth. The 
entire country has accepted the premise that 
educational opportunities begin with the 
child and end with the adult who has 
reached the age when he will not be able 
to profit by instruction. 

Education today is a lifelong and special 
process. It consists of giving a broad basic 
training to youth; preparation for entrance 
into employment for the adolescent who has 
not yet gone to work; and follow-up training 
opportunity throughout the entire period of 
useful service to society. 

We see no reason why boards of educa- 
tion and State institutions should not con- 
sider their responsibility for the handicapped 
persons as equal to their responsibility for 
the more fortunate members of the com- 
munity. 

Personally, I believe that we can proceed 
upon the theory that all education is a public 
responsibility and that governments should 
participate in making it available. Special 
education for the handicapped is a coopera- 
tive movement in which all of society is in- 
terested, especially parent-teacher associ- 
ations. 

The educational trend of today is toward 
the solution of social problems. Special edu- 
cation is a rapidly developing phase of our 
general education program. Special classes, 
schools, and facilities are being conisdered in 
many places for the training of the handi- 
capped. In this program, provision is being 
made for guidance, prevocational, and even 
vocational training. All this is to the end 
that the disadvantaged person may have 
equal opportunity to find his life’s work. 

The inability of a person to earn a living 
or support dependents brings not only dis- 
couragement, but also a loss of morals which 
consequently threatens the welfare of the 
social order. It is a well-founded principle 
and an accepted proposition that handi- 
capped persons should be rendered fit to en- 
gage in remunerative employment. 

+ + 

Oftentimes ,youthful citizens decide upon 
some training to qualify them for earning a 
livelihood ahd later are handicapped by acci- 
dent or disease, which prevents them from 
following that vocation, thus the imperative 
need for a redirected training for a vocation. 
This service trains and qualifies for employ- 
ment, alleviates distress and brings sunlight 
and hope to discouraged and forlorn human 
souls. 

It is now a common problem of school ad- 
ministrators to find themselves confronted 
with a situation comparatively new in school 
procedure. They need to know the number 
of underprivileged persons in their juris- 
diction; what kind of housing conditions and 
supplies are needed for their proper care and 
education; what type of teachers and other 
workers are essential to the well-being of 
the underprivileged person. 

Already in more than 100 cities provisions 
have been made for the special education of 
these people. The time is coming when all 
must be interested, who keep up with the 
procession. School administrators, princi- 
pals, teachers, parent-teacher associations, 
and teacher-training institutions must famil- 
iarize themselves with this public social 
movement for the physical restoration and 
the vocational training of the special classes. 

Forty-four States have recognized this 
growing social need and have begun to meet 
the demands through legislation. Our State 
institutions will soon provide this special 
training for teachers of these special groups. 
For instance, take the State of Michigan. 

> > 

Michigan’s program of special education 
is rapidly becoming a well-organized and 
coordinated part of the education system. 
Superintendents of schools, boards of educa- 
tion, and State educational institutions re- 
gard it as necessary part of any well-or- 
ganized and efficiently managed school sys- 
tem large enough to demand it, and as a 
means of providing individualized instruc- 
tion adapted to serve the needs of their 
physically-handicapped people. 

Peabody and other colleges also offer spe- 
cial courses in special education. 

In a special program of research study 
which we have emphasized during the past 
year, we learn that the special institutions 
for the training of special cases within the 
Commonwealth have not been able to offer 
these people accredited high school oppor- 
tunities. 

We are informed that the ticket of ad- 
mission to these unfortunate institutions is 


to be an orphan, physically handicapped, or 
to commit an offense against society. Why 
wait for misfortune to overtake these little 
ones or until the offense has been com- 
mitted? 

A child of unstable emotional nature, with 
his unsocial attitudes and tendencies, his 
petty acts of mishavior, his refusal to adjust 
himself to the group—does he not have a 
right to a share of this great educational 
program? We must admit that he should 
have this privilege. 

Is it the part of wisdom to penalize these 
Anfortunate ones by withholding educational 
privileges and opportunities because without 
their own consent or selection they are con- 
fined to these institutions without the rights 
of normal persons? 

A survey of all the high school graduating 
classes during the past three years indicates 
1.2 physically handicapped high school grad- 
uates to every 100 graduating. This indi- 
cates an average of one eligible high school 
graduate in every county, which approxi- 
mates 120 eligible high school graduates an- 
nually in the Commonwealth. 


+ + 


An intensive study in connection with this 
research study of six representative counties 
indicates that there are approximately 7.5 
physically and vocationally handicapped 
people to each 1,000 population. This means 
there are more than 19,000. of these people in 
Kentucky. The problem now confronting the 
Commonwealth is how to care for this load 
of 19,000 people who need special service. 


The answer is there should be a division of 
special education and care in the State De- 
partment of Education. This division to have 
charge of the special service to be rendered 
special groups of handicaps. The parent- 
teacher associations can help create senti- 
ment for the division of special education. 

Scientific investigation carried on by the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation indi- 
cates that there are approximately 800 of 
this group of 19,000 who may be cared for 
by the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and approximately 5,200 who receive some 
special aid in State institutions. This makes 
a total of 6,000. So of the 19,000 there are 
left 13,000 who receive no aid. 

Approximately 5,000 of these are helpless 
as.far as physical and educational restora- 
tion or service is concerned. This leaves an 
annual load of approximately 8,000 who need 
some special service which is not available. 
This 8,000 constitute the group within the 
school age. The Crippled Children’s Com- 
mission renders aid as far as physical restor- 
ation is concerned but has no fund for train- 
ing this group for some vocation. 


++ 


The gap in our program then includes bet- 
ter service for these 5,200 in State institu- 
tions and adequate service for this 8,000 
group receiving no special aid. 

A division of special education could unify 
and provide adequate service for this annual 
load of approximately 13,000 who are in 
need of special service and save thé Com- 
monwealth thousands of dollars. 

I should like to recommendé and submit 
the following program to be considered and 
carried out by the State Parent-Teachers 
Association: 

First: A committee composed of the Direc- 
tor of Vocational Rehabilitation and 11 other 
persons representing the 11 congressional 
districts in Kentucky be appointed to formu- 
late a program and plans for carrying it out. 
A tentative outline for this committee might 
include the following: 

(1) Local surveys of school units to secure 
name, age, address, sex, training, and special 
handicap of each person. 

(2) Classification of those reported. 

Af (3) Directing those in need of special serv- 
ice to the proper authority, if provided; if 
not, make study for providing the service 
needed. 


(4) Develop reporting agencies through the 
local schools. 


(5) Enlist aid of cooperating agencies in 
the community. 

(6) Help crystallize public sentiment for a 
division of special education which would 
eliminate many boards and commissions, 
thereby combining all institutions, boards 
and commissions which deal with the handi- 
capped person. This would save the Com- 
monwealth thousands of dollars annually 
and coordinate all efforts for improving the 
conditions of the handicapped. 


Avoiding Infection 


of Typhoid Fever 


by Vaccination 


By 

Dr. Robert H. Riley 

Director, Department of 
Health, State of 
Maryland. 
EOPLE who have not been vaccinated 
U against typhoid fever, within the last 

two or three years, should go to their 
doctor or to the nearest health officer and 
be protected against it. 

Typhoid fever is unnecessary and prevent- 
able. Every case is due either to community 
negligence or to the ignorance or careless- 
ness of some individual. The majority of the 
cases of typhoid that have been reported to 
the State Department of Health, from the 
counties, in recent years, have been -traced 
either to “carriers” or to contact with 
“missed” cases. “Missed” cases are usually 
mild cases that have not been recognized as 
typhoid until the disease has spread to 
others. 

A carrier is a person who has had typhoid 
at some time and who even after recovery 
carries the germs of the disease in the urine 
and the discharges from the bowels. Carriers 
who are careless in their personal habits are 
likely to infect any food they handle with 
unwashed hands. Some of the most serious 
and far-reaching outbreaks of the disease 
have been caused by drinking milk or eating 
foods that have been handled by carriers. 
Persons may be carriers without knowing it. 





